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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Stay and fight 


Today we are facing the worst 
political climate since the height of 
Thatcher’s state-sanctioned attack 
on pit communities, which resulted 
in the 1984-85 Great Strike, and 
the decade that followed, with the 
crippling decimation of industrial 
communities and what remained of an 
exhausted class struggle at the dawn 
of Blairism. In the late 80s and early 
90s, entire communities, following 
the prop forward of the trade union 
movement’s demise in the splintering 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
under intolerable conditions inflicted 
by every facet of the state apparatus, 
were left fighting for their lives. 

So there is nothing more frustrating 
than to witness in today’s terms a 
complete lack of class-consciousness. 
It is hard to envisage, following 10 
years of enforced Tory austerity, 
through to the referendum of 2016, 
where any point of resistance can 
manifest successfully, or where it is 
coming from organisationally, with 
such a fragmented state of disarray 
crippling ‘the left’. Any semblance 
of class-consciousness that can rally 
against the forces intent on overseeing 
its ideological eradication from 
mainstream politics needs to be robust 
enough to counterpunch. 

Historically, there have only been 
two organisations that have provided 
real resistance to the British state in 
the last 100 years: the NUM and the 
IRA. Both have shown great skill and 
tenacity administratively, militarily 
and through organisation, politically, 
where they have successfully exacted 
a degree of constitutional influence in 
defence of their communities. 

In this context, it is more than 
frustrating to read of comrades whose 
debate - as politely robust, albeit 
vociferously conducted, as it may 
appear on paper in these pages - ends 
in constant squabbling (over at times, 
minutiae over interpretations of policy) 
and who appear content to continually 
hack themselves to death, without 
actually agreeing a consensus of how 
to move forward collectively, intact as 
a movement. 

At the present time it is utterly 
self-defeating to continue under the 
banner of so many organisations if 
their steering committees cannot agree 


a consensus. What hope is there? 
Can this happen at some stage soon, 
please, within the upper echelons 
of various steering groups, in order 
to apply the full weight of pressure 
where it is required most: in the faces 
of Starmer, Evans and the Labour 
right at party conference, without this 
airing of laundry for all and sundry? To 
achieve this, with all guns blazing into 
a firefight that could effectively rattle 
cages to harness real, lasting progress, 
then it is the likes of Tony Greenstein 
- both combatively in person through 
debating, and in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker, and through his other media 
work, and political activism - who have 
to be onboard and part of the continued 
organisational challenges ahead; and 
this at a time when Labour Against the 
Witchhunt’s collective efforts to defeat 
the weaponisation of anti-Semitism, 
and to defend those suspended and 
expelled from the Labour Party, find 
their membership increasing, and the 
force of their influence gaining traction 
- reasons to be positive! 

Tony Greenstein is a_ valued 
and respected comrade, but has he 
considered that he may be wrong, 
because at the present time it does 
incalculable harm if the collective 
effort is undermined. He announces 
that the struggle in the Labour Party 
and the battleground surrounding it 
is “facing terminal defeat” at such a 
critical time - when Starmer’s right 
are lapping it up and from a position 
of weakness! The movement needs all 
the skill sets available and fighting fit, 
including Tony Greenstein’s, even if 
he may feel the horse has bolted, and 
that requires more than ever strategic 
organisation and cooperation in the 
best interests of the collective, and the 
organisation required to effect change. 

Stan Keable of Labour Party 
Marxists, in his report of Labour 
Against the Witchhunt’s August 
28 all-members meeting that Tony 
Greenstein responded to, provided 
those members and Weekly Worker 
readers who could not attend (or who 
aren’t members) a concisely succinct 
report that encapsulated all the present 
strategic arguments that urgently 
require a collectively agreed consensus 
across all left platforms, as conference 
fast approaches: 

“In the face of the coming storm, 
the strategy document sets out LAW’s 
resolve to ‘step up our campaign’ with 
a nine-point plan, including working in 
the trade unions by ‘making links with 
principled leaders and left causes’, and 
linking up with those internationally 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday September 19 Spm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
communistparty.co.uk/ocf-register 


Organised by CPGB: communistparty.co.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www. labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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‘fighting back against the witch-hunt 
(‘Continue the fight’, September 2). 

Ican only presume through my own 
reading of it that Stan was exasperated 
by Tony Greenstein’s question, ‘Where 
do we go from here?’ - after the 
national constitutional committee had 
been sidelined and the possibility that 
those facing expulsion can challenge 
their accusers had been removed - as 
“simply childish” and presumably 
counterproductive, because Tony 
Greenstein wants to disassociate from 
Labour altogether: “socialists in trade 
unions should argue for disaffiliation 
from a party that is now part of the 
neoliberal consensus,” he writes. 

Well, I would like to appeal to Tony 
Greenstein not to turn his back on 
what is required in the months ahead 
by stating that “the battle against the 
witch-hunt has been lost”. This is an 
opinion he has expressed individually, 
which does not necessarily align with 
fellow comrades who have been left, 
voluntarily or not (if they have been 
suspended or expelled), to take the 
fight forward. 

There is much to fight for and it 
goes without saying we need as many 
comrades on board, within and outside 
the Labour Party. And maintaining 
a democratically united, strategic, 
organisational leadership that is fit for 
purpose, would greatly enhance the 
cause. 

Ashleigh Cairns 
email 


Tiresome 


Arthur Bough’s response to Michael 
Roberts is built purely on logical 
foundations, even if the logic is 
suspect (Letters, September 2). Bough 
does not apply any historicity into his 
argument at all: for example the role of 
imperialism. He is a man trapped in a 
closed system, who seems incapable of 
applying any real-world conditions to 
his ‘logic’. 

He writes: “Marx explains that it 
is competition, not profitability, that 
drives accumulation.” But, as Marx 
explains, capitalist competition is a 
phenomenon of the difference between 
the value and the cost price of a 
commodity. Therefore, the potentiality 
for different levels of profitability 
drives competition, which drives 
accumulation. Competition simply 
regulates the rate of profit and prices of 
production, among other things. 

“To accumulate capital it’s only 
necessary to make a sufficient margin 
over the rate of interest, or return 
on other assets.” Interest, under the 
capitalist mode of production, is reliant 
and dependent on profit. Therefore, 
there is no logical foundation for the 
above statement, because the relation 
between accumulation and _ interest 
does not operate in such a way. 
Capitalism never encounters such a 
general condition as this statement 
implies. 

What Marx did show was that under 
capitalism accumulation is inevitable, 
because capitalist production can never 
operate under conditions where S = 0. 
Therefore, there is always a profit 
somewhere between the value and the 
cost price. The reason, therefore, that 
capitalists accumulate has nothing to 
do with competition or interest, but is 
related to the social condition in which 
the labourer finds itself. 

More could be said, but Bough is 
just too tiresome. 

Maren Clarke 
email 


Obsession 


Susan Elizabeth Siens writes: “Men 
designed a system whereby they could 
project their own animal natures onto 
women and children and lesser men, 
and consequently fancy themselves as 
rational-thinking intellects” (Letters, 
September 9). As if history proceeds 
along such calculating lines! 


Assuming for a minute it does 
and only in the interests of revealing 
the absurdities, the question then is, 
how is this so-called designed system 
of patriarchy by men (who are not 
lesser men) to be undermined? Is it 
by women, lesser men and children 
combining to design a different system 
and then, once designed, simply 
waving the magic wand and - hey 
presto - society is no longer a system 
built on the designs of the alpha males? 
I presume this is the opposite of lesser 
men. 

Or do the women, lesser men and 
children go cap in hand and beg the 
alpha males to design a new system, 
which sort of balances things out a bit 
and allows women, lesser men and 
children to assert their animal natures? 

On this point, I would have thought 
that allowing women ‘freedom over 
their own bodies’ would be a positive 
for the alpha males, given that women 
are naturally attracted to them? I mean, 
whenever has an alpha male found it 
difficult to project their animal natures 
onto women? Alpha males are alpha 
males because women select them 
as such. Surely lesser men will suffer 
if women are allowed the freedom to 
pursue their animal natures? 

Therefore, we could easily say that 
feminism is a project of alpha males 
and females to cast out lesser men to 
the margins of society, and ensure the 
supremacy for the children of the alpha 
males and their women - seems like 
every bit as good a narrative as the one 
Susan Elizabeth Siens has dreamed up. 

She writes: “I have yet to meet a 
single radical feminist or feminist ally 
who cares one whit if a man wants to 
wear a dress or a woman wants to be a 
welder ... screaming ‘“Transwomen are 
women’ does not make one a woman.” 

Doesn’t transgender undermine 
feminism by resolving the alienation of 
men in something other than the value 
of women? Doesn’t it undermine the 
value of women somewhat that men 
can find recourse to their alienation by 
means other than obsessing directly 
over women, and instead take on the 
form of women themselves? Isn’t this 
why feminism does indeed fear the 
man in the dress, and explain the alarm 
of feminism over the obsession with 
transgenderism? 

Steven Keir 
email 


Nonsense? 


Comrade Siens offered us a fairly 
stock contribution from one side of 
gender debate (or should I say echo 
chamber?). Heavily emphasised 
though was a particular portrayal of 
‘Marxist’ materialism, one that Marx 
and Engels would have labelled 
‘shallow’ and ‘vulgar’ in their day. 
According to the comrade, all the 
intricacies of sex and gender can be 
boiled down to mere “biological truth” 
- “We are all animals” and that is all 
that counts. The solution lay in your 
high school textbooks all along! 
Whilst we understand the primacy 
of matter, and that thoughts are but 
a reflection of the material world in 
one’s head, we cannot deny that ideas 
can influence and shape the world 
outside. Our materialism is dialectical. 
Ideology (in this case trans- 
genderism) offers us a useful tool 
of analysis, an aspect of the truth 
of society that is then reflected in a 
distorted form. Our job as Marxists 
is not simply to reject this half-truth 
out of hand, but to use it to better our 
scientific understanding, so that we 
might be more equipped and successful 
in our attempts to change society. 
Since comrade Siens is in the 
business of quoting Capital, allow 
me to invoke a famous passage on 
the critique of a well-known German 
idealist: “With him it is standing on 
its head. It must be turned right side 
up again, if you would discover the 


rational kernel within the mystical 
shell.” 

The ideological shell of trans- 
genderism may indeed be mystical, 
but deep within lies an invaluable truth 
about how the dialectical dynamics of 
class society mediate the inequalities 
between the sexes (patriarchy) and 
class. For very different reasons, I also 
disagree with this ideology, but to label 
what is for millions their only source of 
comfort and understanding in the world 
as “utter nonsense” does not do Marxism 
any favours in my book. We are simply 
shooting ourselves in the foot. 

Likewise the comrade’s definition 
of gender itself as “the performance 
of masculinity and femininity” leaves 
us wanting. If this “has nothing much 
to do with biological truth” as we are 
told, what then defines these non- 
biological notions of masculinity and 
femininity? Are they purely abstract 
and transhistorical? 

Whilst many so-called Marxists 
tell us all about what they are against 
on this issue, they seldom give us 
an explanation of what they are 
for. Whatever our critique of trans- 
genderism may be, right or wrong, we 
need a positive communist vision for 
these oppressed peoples. Do we need 
to include gender liberation in our 
understanding of human liberation? 
If so, how? Could we ‘solve’ the 
trans ‘problem’ with mere facts and 
logic? Is it a ‘bourgeois disease’ 
that will be superseded after the 
socialist revolution? Should comrades 
just ignore this ‘reactionary’ topic 
altogether? 

I would greatly appreciate it if 
any so-called radical/Marxist/gender- 
critical feminist comrade could give 
me a serious Marxist answer as to 
their vision for the liberation of this 
oppressed group. 

Ollie Douglas 
Manchester 


Damaging cults 


Aaron Kyereh-Mireku encourages 
reading Dennis Tourish, Louis 
Proyect, Janja Lalich, Steven Hassan 
on the subject of political cults (Letters, 
September 2). To add to this, I suggest 
reading ‘The left is not a church’ (April 
28 2018) by Benjamin Studebaker 
about the Democratic Socialists of 
America and the follow-up articles on 
Studebaker’s blog. 

He argues that the left is a political 
movement that is about winning 
power and using power to help people, 
but that, for some others, the left is 
a substitute for going to church for 
spiritual self-actualisation rather than 
changing the world. It is a social club 
with a moral cause, where people feel 
like they’re part of something and 
nothing more. Heretics are shunned, 
shamed or abused or, failing that, 
purged. 

As a matter of interest, Stalin 
wasn’t the first or last to practise this 
model, but those wishing to know 
about his particular approach to take 
(and hold) power may also wish to 
read chapter 2 of Dictator literature: a 
history of bad books by terrible people 
(a Times Book of the Year in 2018) 
by Daniel Kalder. Stalin selectively 
edited Marx and Lenin in ‘Marxism 
and the national question’ (1913), 
The foundations of Leninism (1924) 
and History of the Communist Party 
(1938). This manipulation would only 
be of historical interest but for the 
damage that remains to this day. 

Katy Morgan-Davies has given 
interviews about her 30 years in her 
father Aravindan Balakrishnan’s 
abusive Maoist cult in London 
and her escape in 2013. The 2020 
documentary, The Mole: undercover in 
North Korea, has exposed the Korean 
Friendship Association. In dismissing 
this, perhaps supporters of Stalin in 
the Communist Party of Britain and 
the CPGB (Marxist-Leninist) will 
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argue Stalin’s means justified the end 
of winning power. But sadly the end 
is small groups acting as cults and 
damaging people’s lives. 

Jon D White 

email 


Not Labour 


Tom Conwell (Letters) and Tony 
Greenstein (‘Facing terminal defeat’) 
each have a go at Stan Keable in last 
week’s Weekly Worker (September 9). 

Comrade Conwell is clearly aiming 
for the sky, as he wants proportional 
representation. This is to be attained 
by standing “The Reds” as candidates 
“against Labour wherever possible”. 
So, without the assistance of what 
remains of the Labour Party, the left 
will form a government? Convince 
the Tories? And __ proportional 
representation will presumably aid 
the struggle by bringing all left sects 
into parliament, so that they can argue 
there instead of in the unions or on the 
streets. 

Comrade Greenstein, on the other 
hand, wants “to create a socialist 
movement that encompasses people 
inside and outside the Labour Party, 
which will keep activists in the 
Corbyn project together, with a view 
to forming a distinct socialist party in 
the near future”. Further, “the time has 
come when socialists in trade unions 
should argue for disaffiliation from a 
party that is now part of the neoliberal 
consensus”. 

One might wonder when the Labour 
Party failed to be “part of the neoliberal 
consensus”. Under Blair? Brown? 
Miliband? Perhaps under Kinnock? 
Tony fails to give us the golden age 
of Labour, to which the activists in the 
Corbyn project will return. Perhaps he 
just means the years between 2015 and 
2019 when Corbyn led the party (or, as 
Tony has so eloquently shown us over 
all these years, failed to lead the party). 

Tony scoffs at “sterile slogans 
about Labour and the limitations of 
a reformist or bourgeois workers’ 
party”, but, as he should know as a 
regular reader of the Weekly Worker, 
a “bourgeois workers’ party” is not a 
‘sterile slogan’ for the CPGB any more 
than it was for Lenin. 

Labour is a workers’ party: it was 
formed from a group of workers’ 
organisations initially to protect the 
unions in parliament. It still has, despite 
Starmer and the rest of the right, a 
few hundred thousand members. 
It managed to get over 10 million 
votes in 2019, even after Miliband, 
with Brown’s help, managed to lose 
Scotland. Many people still vote 
Labour if only because they hate the 
Tories. 

However, it is a bourgeois workers’ 
party. It has never taken on either 
imperialism or capitalism and, if 
Starmer is now leading the party to 
“terminal defeat”, what about the 
leadership of Blair? Or Ramsay 
MacDonald? Again, when was the 
golden age of Labour? 

Tony constantly refers to “the left” 
in his polemic - grouping, it seems 
to me, the ‘left? MPs, the left in the 
Labour Party, Momentum and then, 
for good measure, the CPGB, which 
“Is the “Catholic party of the left”, 
since, apparently, we base all of our 
hopes in the Starmer-led Labour Party. 

I beg to differ. The aim of the 
CPGB is to overthrow capitalism by 
building a mass Communist Party to 
lead and organise the working class 
to accomplish that aim. Tony - and for 
that matter Tom - could perhaps check 
out the Draft programme on the CPGB 
website or even glance through ‘What 
we fight for’ in the Weekly Worker: it 
makes a regular appearance on page 11 
of the paper (coincidently, last week, 
on the page opposite Tony’s piece). 

Tony wants to set up a movement 
parallel to the Labour Party to gather 
all of the forces of the ‘left’ together 
and, as he has said in his blog (of 
which, by the way, I am a regular 
reader - it’s mostly very good), “If 


members of the [Socialist Campaign 
Group] are expelled, as seems likely, 
then such a party could have real 
weight, especially if Corbyn were to 
join.” Really? And this comes after an 
extensive excoriation of Corbyn in the 
same piece! 

So who will lead the group with 
the ambition to become, one day, a 
party? Corbyn? Members of the SCG? 
What about the leaders of the unions, 
surely almost certain to defect? Will 
Unite, Unison and the GMB have the 
same weight in this new organisation 
as they do on the national executive 
committee and at conference in the 
Labour Party now? Is the group to 
have a programme, a structure, a 
leadership? 

There are many more questions 
here, but, while Tony has a go at the 
CPGB (and Stan), he doesn’t give us 
any idea as to what he wants to emerge 
in the stead of Labour. It will just be 
‘not-Labour’ and will gather up all the 
disaffected youth, and adults, who are 
currently being screwed by capitalism. 

I must admit that I am not hopeful 
as to the future of the proposals of 
either of these comrades. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Energy 


After looking at the lessons of the 
Iranian revolution of 1978-79, comrade 
Andrew Northall says he would love 
there to be a single mass Communist 
Party or a mass socialist party of the 
working people, uniting the great 
majority of left political groups, trades 
unions, community groups and other 
progressive campaigning organisations 
(Letters, September 2). 

The comrade also says we need to 
recognise where we are now and have 
a strategy to get from here to where we 
need to be. Northall is definitely on the 
right track about what could trigger 
mass political changes today: for 
instance, the energy or climate crisis 
either separately or together. 

However, what we need to 
understand is that we are facing a 
situation never faced by modem 
society or the left before. No doubt 
various factors can trigger a mass 
revolutionary change. Among the 
likeliest, most immediate triggers 
is a coming energy crisis. Unless a 
new source of cheap energy can be 
found, capitalism faces an irreversible, 
long-term crisis. In other words, the 
revolutionary process today will 
unfold in a period of the energy 
decline of capitalism, together with a 


climate crisis. Rising energy costs are 
incompatible with a system based on 
production for profit. 

We need to address the party 
question on the basis of this coming 
potential energy crisis of capitalism. 
This crisis will be unprecedented and 
we will have to go beyond Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky and Mao to 
understand and deal with it. Most of the 
left lives in the past and do not realise 
that we cannot solve the coming crisis 
on the basis of past theories. Although 
a new mass communist party may be 
necessary, we cannot assume this as a 
foregone conclusion. 

It would certainly be unwise 
to hand the present Labour Party 
over to the capitalist-roaders at a 
time when their historical role will 
soon be played out with the coming 
irreversible collapse of capitalism. It 
is the irreversible nature of the present 
crisis which makes it different from all 
previous crises, and guarantees that 
large sections of the controlling elite 
will be forced to abandon capitalism. 
In the Communist manifesto Marx 
argued that only a small section of the 
elite would abandon the system, but 
the irreversible nature of the present 
crisis turns that small section into most 
of them. 

When the elite begin to abandon 
capitalism under the impact of the 
energy crisis, combined with the 
climate emergency, what will the 
Labour Party right do? They will 
follow like obedient little boys and 
girls. But is the left prepared for this 
new situation? The coming energy 
crisis will most probably lead to a 
national government to begin with. 
But, since it is irreversible, as the 
collapse of capitalism continues, it 
will drive Labour to the left and will 
probably lead to one-party rule based 
on the Labour Party. The Conservative 
Party will collapse in tandem with 
capitalism and become irrelevant. 

The choice we face is totalitarianism 
or a democratic socialist society. 
I think that was the point George 
Orwell was trying to make. Luckily, an 
energy crisis may serve to undermine 
the totalitarian tendencies, as living 
becomes more localised. 

To stop the elite using the Labour 
Party, or even a mass communist party, 
to impose totalitarianism, the left must 
call for democratic socialism, because 
at present most of the left groups are 
an open door to totalitarianism - a 
powerful tendency in human society. 
Tony Clark 
email 


Pressing need 


he highlight of this week’s 

contributions to our fighting 
fund is the £100 donation made by 
bank transfer from BK. Excellent, 
comrade, thanks very much! 

He says it is his “way of helping 
to counteract the vast panoply 
of propaganda” around _ the 
anniversary of 9/11, which is part 
of the “designing of narratives” 
by “global capitalism’s assorted 
elites” in order to maintain 
“control of the working class”. 

He’s certainly right that the 
Weekly Worker is amongst the 
numerous left voices attempting 
to counter those ruling class 
“narratives” by putting forward an 
alternative based on the working 
class. But, of course, unlike most 
of the others, we focus on today’s 
central, most pressing necessity: 
the formation of a single, united 
Marxist party based on genuine 
democratic centralism. 

And, of course, our paper 
needs £2,000 each and every 
month if we’re going to continue 
fighting for that immediate aim, 


but comrade BK is not the only 
one who recognises that. Over 
the past week, for instance, four 
comrades have made generous 
donations via PayPal - thanks 
go to MF, SB and RL, who each 
contributed £50, and US comrade 
PM, who chipped in with his usual 
£25. On top of that there were two 
monthly standing orders from PB 
(£60) and DB (£9), plus the usual 
£5 note from comrade Hassan. 
Thanks to all! 

However, while all that comes 
to £349, I’m afraid to say we’re 
lagging a bit behind where we 
need to be if we’re going to make 
that £2K target. Our running 
total is now £792, with exactly 
half the month gone, so now we 
need a bit of acceleration if we’re 
going to get there. Can you help 
us out? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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No! 20 Years of Stop the War 

Now until September 19: Free art exhibition, Nunnery Gallery, 

181 Bow Road, London E3. Anti-war art that has mobilised millions 
and influenced the political consciousness of a generation. 

Artists include: Banksy, Brian Eno, Vivienne Westwood, Ben Eine 
and David Gentleman. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 

www.facebook.com/events/1009 156106527363. 


Say no to US military drone tests 

Saturday September 18, 12 noon: Protest outside RAF 
Lossiemouth, Moray IV31. Thousands of innocent civilians have 
been killed in US drone strikes. US company General Atomics 
conducts test flights of its Predator drone from RAF Lossiemouth. 
Organised by UK Drone Watch: dronewars.net/nousdronetests. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday September 21, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, London WC1. Also online via Zoom. 
This meeting: ‘Being human: what can chimps and bonobos teach 
us?’ Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


No bans, for free speech in Labour 
Saturday September 25, 12 noon: Protest outside the annual 
conference, Kings Road, Brighton BN1. More details to follow. 
Organised by Defend the Left: www.defendtheleft.co.uk. 


The World Transformed 

Saturday September 25 to Tuesday September 28: Left festival - 
92 events in parallel with the Labour Party conference in Brighton. 
Themes this year include: how should socialists relate to the Labour 
Party, devolution, the new right, the climate crisis, municipal 
socialism, reforming the state and community organising. 

Pass to all events £50.30 (£35.30) or buy a day ticket at the event. 
Organised by The World Transformed: 
theworldtransformed.org/twt2 1/calendar. 


Resist! at The Rialto 

Sunday September 26 to Tuesday September 28: Resisting the 
attacks on Labour’s left following Corbyn’s defeat and Starmer’s 
witch-hunt. 15 events at The Rialto, 11 Dyke Rd, Brighton BN1. 
Day tickets £6. Detailed programme: 

Sunday |lam: Debate for and against Modern Monetary Theory. 
lpm: Chris Williamson on the witch-hunt in the Labour Party. 

3pm: Bob Gill on NHS defunding, outsourcing and marketisation. 
6pm: War, Wikileaks, and the torture of Julian Assange. 

8pm: Paddy O’Keeffe’s life and times of George Bernard Shaw. 
Monday |lam: McCarthyism and Starmer’s Labour Party. 

1.30pm: Municipal socialism: The left in local government. 
3.30pm: The socialist fight for republicanism. 

8pm: Why alternative media is important to the left. 

Tuesday |lam: Free speech and the threat to academic freedom. 
lpm: The weaponisation of racism with Jackie Walker. 

3pm: Palestinian resistance and the need for international solidarity. 
6pm: Not the Forde Inquiry II with witness testimony. 

9pm: Robb Johnson - songwriter and singer. 

Organised by Resist! at The Rialto: www.theresistevent.com/events. 


State surveillance of peace movements 
Sunday September 26, 2pm: Online seminar, followed by 
discussion. The British state’s long history of surveillance and 
control of those with views different to the prevailing orthodoxy. 
Speakers include journalist Rob Evans on undercover cops in the 
peace and environmental movements and Jeremy Corbyn on state 
surveillance of CND in the 1980s. Register free. Organised by 
Greater Manchester & District Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
gmdcnd.com/peace-history-conference-2021. 


Defend the left - no bans and proscriptions 
Monday September 27: Fringe meeting at the Labour Party 
conference in Brighton. Venue to be announced on the day. 
Organised by Defend the Left: www.defendtheleft.co.uk. 


Protest at Tory Party conference 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Oxford Road near Whitworth Park, Manchester M15. Oppose 
the Tories, demand affordable housing, jobs, fully funded public 
services, schools and NHS. 

Organised by The People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/377976420148046. 


The economy after Covid 

Thursday October 7, 7pm: Online lecture. Michael Roberts 
examines how far capitalism’s ‘normal’ crisis trends are now 
reasserting themselves. Register free. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk/event/327. 


Mobilising the anti-racist majority 

Saturday October 16 and Sunday October 17: Online 
international conference. Fighting all forms of racism, Islamophobia, 
anti-Semitism and opposing the far right and fascism. Speakers 
include Diane Abbott MP, Kevin Courtney, NEU joint general 
secretary, and Mark Serwotka, PCS general secretary. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/77 1553343534173. 


CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Limbering up for Brighton 


Derek James of Labour Party Marxists assesses the prospects for the left at the party’s annual conference 


hat a difference an election 
WA ccs: a new leader and a 
pandemic makes! The last 
time the Labour Party met face to 
face in Brighton in 2019, the left 
seemed to be in the ascendancy, 
winning some key policy positions 
and seemingly up for a fight with 
the right, which dominated the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. A 
clear majority of the Constituency 
Labour Party delegations came 
from the left, Palestinian flags were 
everywhere and there was growing 
pressure on the rightwing deputy 
leader, Tom Watson, to resign. 
However, as we approach this 
year’s conference, the picture could 
not be more different. The left is in 
complete disarray, after nearly two 
years of demoralising defeats across 
the board. Reports from CLPs 
throughout the county suggest many 
are either selecting pro-leadership 
delegations or simply not bothering 
to send anyone to Brighton at all. It 
is clear that the resurgent right in the 
CLPs, aided by regional officials, 
have used all sorts of manoeuvres 
to prevent the election of left 
delegates and to try to stitch up the 
conference for Keir Starmer. While 
these attempts to ‘manage’ the 
conference are underway, the purge 
and ‘auto-expulsions’ go on apace, 
with suspensions and expulsions for 
such heinous offences as appearing 
in a photograph with Ken Loach 
or attending an online meeting 
of a proscribed organisation like 
Labour Against the Witchhunt. 
It seems that a veritable army of 
Labour bureaucrats are trawling 
through social media accounts and 
recordings of online meeting to turn 


up evidence against the left, and 
then use it to exclude CLP delegates. 

However, if all this points 
towards a very difficult conference 
for the left, some have noted a 
few bright spots on the horizon. 
They suggest that the unanimous 
decision of the Unite executive 
not to endorse the appointment of 
David Evans as Labour’s general 
secretary could mean that the 
main architect of the purge might 
be rejected by conference. Others 
also argue that similar votes on the 
national executive committee and 
conference arrangements committee 
reports could see defeats for the 
Labour leadership that offer some 
hope. The rumour mills are working 
overtime, speculating about how 
trade unions delegations might 
vote, in the light of a shift to the left 
on Unison’s NEC and the GMB’s 
new general secretary’s decision to 
scale back on political funding for 
Labour. 

It all adds to the gaiety of the 
nation, but such micro-analysis 
of the internal balance of forces 
within the trade unions, or the 
CLPs for that matter, is a somewhat 
hopeless clutching at straws and in 
any case rather misses the point. In 
comparison with 2019, the left is in 
headlong retreat. Not only is it in 
no position to score any meaningful 
victories, but, in the face of the 
continued onslaught of the Labour 
right, it does not have either the 
politics or the strategy to do so. 

Starmer has pursued the witch- 
hunt not because of the strength of 
the left but its weakness. Though 
there are, amazingly, those who fool 
themselves into thinking otherwise. 


The targets chosen so far, such as 
LAW or Socialist Appeal, have been 
ritual sacrifices, chosen because 
they are marginal, not because they 
pose some immediate threat to the 
leadership. 

The conference will probably 
see an intensification of the purge, 
maybe with staged showdowns to 
demonstrate how the left has been 
put in its place: the mantra will 
be beating the Tories in the next 
general election, putting an end 
to off the cuff policy making and 
seeing the back of anti-Semitism 
(ie, anti-Zionism). 


Mode 


It is almost certain that Starmer’s 
speech on the last afternoon of 
conference will be designed in the 
mode of Neil Kinnock or Tony Blair, 
showing who is now really in charge 
of the party. As the current political 
cliché has it, Starmer will hope 
that his speech will be a ‘defining 
moment’ and set his leadership on 
the road to electoral success. Note, 
Labour has just scored its first 
opinion poll lead over the Tories 
after eight long months. 

The prime audience for this 
speech, however, will not be in the 
conference hall or the living rooms 
of viewers catching the evening 
headlines. No, the main object of 
Starmer’s attention is the ruling 
class - both here in Britain and 
in the USA - and their media, to 
whom he wants to show that he can 
be trusted as a safe pair of hands, 
a reliable captain of capitalism’s 
second eleven. His attacks on 
the left are not some personal 
aberration or irrational vendetta: 


Starmer desperately wants to be 
prime minister and for him the war 
on the left is an essential part of 
that electoral strategy. As he works 
on his conference speech this week, 
these aims will be to the fore, but 
he will also be emboldened by the 
complete surrender of the official 
left in the Socialist Campaign 
Group (SCG) and the Momentum 
leadership. 

But their cowardly evasions and 
studiedly ambiguous statements 
in the face of the witch-hunt are 
unlikely to save them if Starmer 
deems it necessary to expel Jeremy 
Corbyn, proscribe Momentum or 
remove the whip from individual 
SCG MPs - all possible options to 
ram the point home. 

If it is unclear exactly at which 
point we stand in this ‘strategy of 
tension’, we can at least safely 
predict how the official left will 
respond to any ratcheting up of 
the purge in Starmer’s leader’s 
speech at conference, if their 
pathetic capitulation to date is 
any guide. Thus the ‘Labour Left 
for Socialism’ amalgam - the 
‘Chatham house left’ - now seems 
to be falling apart, as the left trade 
union bureaucrats and official left 
careerists who sponsored it either 
run for cover or, in effect, abjectly 
surrender before the assertive 
Starmer leadership. Likewise, the 
Momentum leadership has gone 
down the same road and has done 
absolutely nothing to oppose bans 
and proscriptions. They hope that 
by keeping quiet they too can 
cling on to party membership and 
become the face of the acceptable 
left. Given their record, we 


can expect no fight from them 
whatsoever. 

The result of this is confusion. 
Large numbers’ have _ either 
resigned or lapsed into inactivity, 
allowing the Labour right to regain 
the initiative. We will see the fruits 
of these failures in the weakened 
position of the left at Brighton and 
the opportunity it will give Starmer 
to further step up his attacks. It will 
be a difficult conference with a 
very different mood in comparison 
with the last gathering at Brighton. 

However, that will not stop 
Labour Party Marxists and their 
supporters intervening at the 
conference and working alongside 
other comrades on the left 
committed to actually fighting 
the witch-hunt. But the politics of 
LPM do not stop there: we link 
the struggle against the purge to 
the need for real party democracy 
and the refoundation of Labour as a 
united front of a special kind, open 
to all socialist and working class 
organisations. The whole history 
of the Labour left - especially in its 
most recent Corbynite incarnation 
- shows that such a transformation 
cannot be internally generated. All 
that Labourism can produce is yet 
another ‘broad left’ party based on 
the ‘politics’ of the lowest common 
denominator, or - worse still - 
simply a Labour Party mark two. 

Without a mass Communist 
Party that rejects reformism 
and participation in bourgeois 
governments and is committed 
instead to the self-emancipation of 
the working class, all that will result 
will be yet more stillborn initiatives 
and wasted opportunities @ 
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Mirror images of terror 


Al Qa’eda wanted to provoke, the US neocons wanted to be provoked. The result has been a whole series 
of failed states, writes Eddie Ford 


to understand al Qa’eda. As an 

organisation al Qa’eda began 
in 1988 as an integral part of the 
Saudi Arabian, Pakistani and - most 
importantly of all - United States- 
backed counterrevolutionary war 
against the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan government in 
Kabul. A US attempt to get revenge 
for Vietnam and inflict a body blow 
upon the visibly malfunctioning 
Soviet Union. 

As a name al Qa’eda has 
no religious connotations - it 
essentially means ‘the Base’ or ‘the 
Foundation’. It was a group formed 
from amongst the foreign fighters, 
often called the Arab Afghanis, 
recruited in order to provide 
an international brigade for the 
Mujahedin forces that the US funded 
to the tune of about $600 million. 
Al Qa’eda was marked out by its 
determination to fight as a separate 
unit and by its religious convictions. 
As it happens, al Qa’eda did not play 
a significant role in the fighting and 
as a body never amounted to a force 
of more than 3,000-5,000 people 
(though some 24,000 volunteers 
passed through its ranks). Despite 
that, al Qa’eda credited itself with 
forcing the Soviet withdrawal in 
1989 and even the collapse of the 
Soviet system two years later. 

What about its founder, its emir, 
its first leader, Osama bin Laden? 
He came from a very wealthy Saudi 
family - very few of us have not 
seen the photo of Osama with other 
young members of the bin Laden 
family from 1971 in Sweden. There 
he is wearing flares and sitting on 
a flashy, pink, American-made car. 
But, despite having lived a playboy 
lifestyle, he answered the call to 
volunteer to fight the ‘evil Soviet 
empire’ in Afghanistan. He went as 
a religious zealot with a strict, literal 
interpretation of the Koran and a 
correspondingly strict lifestyle. But 
what were the reasons that made 
bin Laden turn against the United 
States? 

Doubtless, the American-led 
counter-invasion of Kuwait played 
a role. We still do not know why 
Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait. 
Was he given a nod and a wink 
from the US ambassador? Was it his 
own initiative? Whatever the case, 
he easily took over the country. 
Saddam Hussein was also, of 
course, the leader of the Iraqi branch 
of the pan-Arab Ba’ath Party and 
therefore could be seen as having 
even grander ambitions. At the time 
there were all sorts of stories about 
‘First stop: Kuwait; next stop: Saudi 
Arabia’. 

Under these circumstances, 
bin Laden contacted the Saudi 
royal family and basically offered 
to relocate his fighters from 
Afghanistan in order to defend the 
two great holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina. To his shock, however, 
he got turned down. The Saudi 
king put his trust in the presence 
of US armed forces rather than bin 
Laden’s rag-tag-and-bobtail outfit. 
Given bin Laden’s religious beliefs, 
having infidel troops in Saudi 
Arabia was an abomination. After 
staging unsuccessful protests, he 
opted for exile in Sudan. 

Then we have his second turning 
point: Saudi acceptance in 1993 of 
the Oslo Accord. Signed by both the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
and the Israeli government, it was 
essentially an agreement to keep 
Israel as currently constituted, with 


Ti understand 9/11, itisnecessary 


* 


a reservation for the Palestinians 
in the West Bank and a giant 
open prison in Gaza. The Saudi 
king accepted a deal considered 
sacrilegious by many Muslims 
because it legitimised Israel and the 
occupation of Jerusalem - the third 
holy city, which, of course, contains 
the al-Aqsa mosque. 

From the perspective of bin 
Laden the Oslo Accord was a 
treacherous sellout to US power. 
From this point, the Sudanese-based 
al Qa’eda started organising attacks 
upon American targets. There were, 
for example, the near simultaneous 
truck bombings of the US embassies 
in Dar es Salaam in Tanzania and 
Nairobi in Kenya in August 1998. 
Over 200 died - overwhelmingly 
Africans, of course. 

After that, it seems bin Laden’s 
family cut off his not ungenerous 
annual allowance of $7 million. 
There were also plenty of plausible, 
albeit disputed, stories that the 
Sudanese government had offered 
to arrest and hand him over to the 
Americans - who did not appear to 
welcome such a move, for whatever 
reason. With the situation becoming 
precarious, bin Laden went back to 
Afghanistan where he was tolerated. 
Clearly, the Taliban were not the 
same as the Mujahedin, but he was 
viewed as part of the same thought- 
universe. A fellow Muslim, and thus 
someone you have a duty towards. 


Strategy 


Now, we have to try to think like 
Osama bin Laden. The main target 
is not the Soviet Union any more, 
which has gone, but the US and 
its insidious international control. 
What is the strategy that led to 


George W Bush and Osama bin Laden: same but opposites 


devastating attacks against US 
embassies and then the horrors 
of 9/11? The central idea is to 
provoke America to attack a 
Muslim country and get the US 
bogged down in a_ protracted 
struggle, with the role of al Qa’eda 
being to use that as an opportunity 
to rouse resistance and generalise 
that uprising. 

Whether that is a five-point 
or seven-point plan depends on 
which journalist was interviewing 
bin Laden, but suffice to say that 
the end point is a universal or 
global caliphate. Interestingly, 
one date he gave for the 
completion of the caliphate was 
2020 - behind schedule. This is 
reminiscent in some respects of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s — schedule 
for overtaking the US and then 
the realisation of ‘communism’. 
According to the 1961 programme 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the USSR would 
catch up by 1970 and start to 
achieve communism by 1980 - 
even more behind schedule! 

If we look at the al Qa’eda 
plan, it is far from mad, however. 
Indeed, it actually succeeds 
initially: within two months of 
9/11, the US and its Nato allies 
invade Afghanistan - aligning with 
the Northern Alliance and other 
warlords. Yes, the US clears out 
the Taliban government incredibly 
quickly. But 20 years later the 
Taliban is back in Kabul after the 
US was bogged down in a war that 
it ultimately lost - as envisaged by 
bin Laden. 

In fact, the US and al Qa’eda 
formed a mirror image of each 
other - though very unequal in 


terms of their respective power, 
of course. Al Qa’eda wanted to 
provoke the US, but George W 
Bush and the neocons, organised 
around the Project for a New 
American New Century, wanted 
to be provoked. Their literature 
proclaimed that, after the Soviet 
Union, the next task as the only 
remaining superpower was to 
project American power into 
the 21st century, beginning with 
refashioning the Middle East in an 
American image. 


lraq 

Of course, the aim was never to start 
off with Afghanistan - which they 
never gave a damn about, obviously. 
Rather, it represented a very first test 
of the new US military doctrine. Go 
in with very few troops and rely on 
immense technological superiority. 
But the real target was always 
Iraq - though god only knows how 
you are avenging yourself upon al 
Qa’eda by attacking the secular 
regime of Saddam Hussein. But 
they managed it regardless, with 
ludicrous talk about Iraq’s ‘weapons 
of mass destruction’, ‘45 minutes to 
destruction’, ‘dodgy dossiers’, etc. In 
that way, incredibly, Bush managed 
to incorporate Iraq as part of the 
‘axis of evil’ - as if Saddam Hussein 
was in some way responsible for 
9/11. But if you can fool enough 
people enough of the time ... 

What was the result of the US 
invasion? Of course, they get a 
lightening victory, toppling the 
statue of Saddam Hussein, and so 
on. But what happens is precisely 
a vindication of the bin Laden/al 
Qa’eda strategy of fermenting an 
opposition - which morphs into 





Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant 
(Isis) and in turn conquers huge 
swathes of Iraq and Syria. 

Theneocons’ strategy, on the other 
hand, turns to dust - bogged down 
in what Joe Biden called “endless 
wars”, with the US eventually 
scuttling from first Iraq and now 
Afghanistan. What the Vulcans 
did succeed in doing was creating 
failed states, which goes back to at 
least Jimmy Carter and American 
interventions in Nicaragua, 
Mozambique and Angola. 

Of course, watching the coverage 
of 9/11, one can only be moved 
by the traumatic memories of 
people who survived the atrocity. 
Yes, 9/11 was an appalling event, 
when almost 3,000 died, but, if 
we go back to the beginnings of 
the pushback against the Soviet 
Union in Afghanistan, for every one 
American who died 20 years ago 
on that day, there are hundreds of 
deaths in Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Libya, Somalia, etc. Why 
don’t their stories get told? We live 
in a world where some lives are 
clearly more valuable than others. 
Some are human lives deserving 
of a story, their names read out one 
after the other, while others are just 
statistics - Afghan statistics, Iraqi 
statistics, Syrian statistics, etc. 

True, the US and UK are 
officially anti-racist. But within 
that there is a complete disjuncture 
in terms of their worldview, when 
it comes to the actual value of a 
human life. In America or Britain 
it is worth something, but out there 
in the Middle East it is nothing but 
‘collateral damage’ @ 
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Another “flight forward”: 


Daniel Lazare asks whether or not any lessons have been learnt from forty years of war and disaster 


9/11 and its consequences is 

as a single great cover-up. For 
decades, America had consorted 
with a rogue’s gallery of gangsters, 
drug smugglers and war criminals 
in the course of its ‘crusade against 
communism’. The struggle was not 
without its setbacks, but in the end 
it proved victorious when the Soviet 
Union | self-destructed in 1989- 
91. But, as the US basked in the 
pleasures of being the world’s sole 
remaining superpower, something 
went terribly awry, when one of the 
criminal gangs it had relied on to do 
its dirty work took aim at America 
instead. 

With the dust still swirling in 
Lower Manhattan, Washington 
therefore faced a choice: either come 
clean about what had gone wrong 
or try to bluff its way out. The first 
was impossible. Not only would it 
require full disclosure concerning 
America’s support for bloodthirsty, 
jihadi cutthroats in Afghanistan, but 
it would also mean revealing other 
skeletons in the imperial closet: the 
Nazis whom the US recruited to 
fight the Soviets after World War 
II, the brutal militarists it used to 
suppress leftwing revolt in Latin 
America, the warlords it worked 
with in south-east Asia, and so on. 

So George W Bush, aided by 
key Democrats like Joe Biden, 
Hillary Clinton and John Kerry, 
opted for the latter. This meant 
denying any connection with al 
Qa’eda, even though the CIA had 
worked side by side with Osama 
bin Laden in the anti-Soviet jihad in 
Afghanistan; suppressing a section 
of a congressional report dealing 
with Saudi Arabia’s extensive ties 
to the 9/11 hijackers; and seeing 
to it that the media did not raise 
any inconvenient questions either 
(America’s lapdog press was 
happy to oblige). The ‘Vulcans’, 
as Bush’s neocon foreign-policy 
team was known, then focused on 
toppling the Taliban, even though 
their connection with 9/11 was only 
tangential, while allowing bin Laden 
to escape. It geared up for war with 
Iraq, even though Saddam Hussein 
had had nothing to do with the World 
Trade Center at all. 

The answer to one disastrous 
misadventure was thus to throw itself 
into others that were even worse. 
The Marxist historian, Tim Mason, 
called this a “flight forward” into 
war and used it to describe Hitler’s 
decision to throw himself into the 
maelstrom in September 1939, so as 
to escape from growing economic 
and political problems that were 
threatening his regime at home.’ If 
so, then America’s decision to go to 
war some 60 years later was similar: 
a flight forward from an imperial 
crisis that could have wreaked havoc 
if the truth were allowed to escape. 

In either case, it did not work, 
and both efforts ended in disaster. 
But in the wake of the Afghan 
debacle, the big question now is 
whether the US will do the same by 
blundering into yet another imperial 
misadventure - or reconsider before 
courting disaster. Believe it or not, 
there are small, but intriguing, signs 
that Joe Biden has begun hitting the 
pause button. But rest assured: any 
interruption will be short-lived, as 
imperial aggression asserts itself yet 
again. 

First the good news: On 
August 31, Biden announced that 
the decision to withdraw from 
Afghanistan was “about ending an 
era of major military operations to 
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remake other countries”. He added: 
We’ve been a nation too long at war. 
If you’re 20 years old today, you 
have never known an America at 
peace.” 


Progress? 

The US had thus turned a corner. 
Since then, indications have grown 
that the president means what he says 
- itself a novel development in terms 
of US politics. On September 12, for 
instance, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency announced that it 
had resolved a technical dispute 
concerning monitoring equipment 
at the Iranian nuclear site in the city 
of Natanz. The issue was important, 
because it meant that talks could 
resume in Vienna about reactivating 
the 2015 Iranian nuclear accord. Even 
more significant, as a retired Indian 
diplomat named MK Bhadrakumar 
pointed out, was the fact that the US 
and Russia were jointly coordinating 
a return to negotiations.’ 

As Russian deputy foreign 
minister Sergei Ryabkov put it on 
September 9 following a meeting 
in Moscow with Robert Malley, the 
US diplomat in charge of the Vienna 
talks, 


Importantly, we share with the 
Americans an understanding of 
the need to make further progress 
at the negotiations, which need to 
resume from the point where the 
sides stopped in June, when the 
negotiations were interrupted.* 


What? The US and Russia share an 
understanding? How bizarre! 

Another indication that a change 
was afoot was a telephone call that 
Biden made the same day to Chinese 
president Xi Jinping. The White 
House summary of the conversation 
was couched in the blandest 
diplomatese: 


The two leaders had a broad, 
strategic discussion, in which they 
discussed areas where our interests 
converge, and areas where our 
interests, values and perspectives 
diverge. They agreed to engage 
on both sets of issues openly and 
straightforwardly. 


But, as Bhadrakumar pointed out, 
the tone was very different from the 
confrontational language that the 
White Houseused to describe a similar 
chat in February.* On that occasion, 
the White House readout fairly 
bristled with confrontationalism: 


President Biden affirmed his 
priorities of protecting the 
American  people’s _ security, 


prosperity, health and way of life, 
and preserving a free and open 
Indo-Pacific. President Biden 
underscored his fundamental 
concems about Beijing’s coercive 
and unfair economic practices, 
crackdown in Hong Kong, human 
rights abuses in Xinjiang, and 
increasingly assertive actions 
in the region, including toward 
Taiwan. 


In one case, Xi was virtually a war 
criminal, in the other a potentially 
valuable diplomatic partner. Even 
more revealing was the Chinese 
version. Five times longer than the 
White House statement, it showed Xi 
treating Biden in the second talk like 
an errant schoolboy, lecturing him 
about the need to coordinate with 
respect to global warming, Covid-19 
and economic policy. If relations 
had run into difficulty, the statement 
emphasised, it was “due to the US 
policy on China” and had nothing to 
do with the people’s republic. 

“When China and the United 
States cooperate,” the summary went 
on, “the two countries and the world 
will benefit; when China and the 
United States are in confrontation, 
the two countries and the world 
will suffer.” Xi even quoted an 
ancient Chinese poem: “Mountains 
and rivers may block the way, yet 
another village will appear amidst 
willow trees and blooming flowers” 
- meaning, evidently, that progress is 
possible only if America proves more 
cooperative. 

One can imagine Biden squirming 
uncomfortably in his seat. The fact 
that the US allowed China to have the 
last word may be an indication that 
the administration knows that the old 
bluster will no longer do and that it is 
time to move on to something more 
mature. 


Paper tiger 

But enough of the good news. Here 
is how such hopes are likely to prove 
wrong and why a few swallows do 
not make a spring. 

Yes, the Biden administration 
may want the nuclear talks in Vienna 
to resume. But it is not the only one 
with a voice in such matters. Israel 
has one too, and not only is it as 
powerful as ever in Washington: it 
may actually be more so. The US- 
Israeli relationship has changed in 
ways that many fail to recognise. 
Due to economic growth, Israel 





is 10 times less dependent on US 
military aid than it was 40 years ago, 
while cheap, home-grown defence 
technology is now 90% effective 
against Gaza-launched rockets and 
missiles. What is more, the Jewish 
state is no longer reliant on the 
US for political support. Thanks 
to the growth of ethno-nationalism 
in Brazil, Hungary, India and 
elsewhere, it now has other friends 
it can depend on as well.° 

It is another example of how 
Washington’s power has diminished 
over the years. Moreover, Biden 
boxed himself in during last year’s 
presidential campaign, when he 
declared that he would re-enter 
the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action, as the 2015 nuclear accord 
is formally known, but only if Iran 
acceded to a number of non-nuclear 
demands - that it cease violating 
human rights, that it call a halt to 
“destabilising activities, which 
threaten our friends and partners 
in the region”, that it stop fostering 
terrorism and that it terminate its 
ballistic-missile programme.° 

These are demands that Iran 
cannot possibly accept, regardless 
of whether a ‘moderate’ like Hassan 
Rouhani is in control or an alleged 
hardliner like current president 
Ebrahim Raisi. After all, why single 
out Iran’s human-rights record, 
when Israel and Saudi Arabia’s 
violations are just as egregious, if 
not more so? Why blame Iran for 
funnelling aid to Hezbollah in Syria 
and Lebanon and Houthi militias in 
Yemen, when the US invasion of 
Iraq has done far more to destabilise 
the region, not to mention US-Saudi 
aid to pro-al Qa’eda jihadis in Syria 
and Libya? 

The charge of fostering terrorism 
is outrageous, since it has long been 
obvious that the US has looked 
on, while the Saudis and the other 
Persian Gulf petro-monarchies 
channelled military and financial 
aid to Islamic State and al Qa’eda. 
Indeed, Biden admitted it himself in 
2014, when he told an audience at 
Harvard: 


... the Saudis, the emirates, etc ... 
were so determined to take down 
[Syrian president] Assad and 
essentially have a proxy Sunni- 
Shia war ... [that] they poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
and tens of thousands of tons of 
military weapons into anyone 
who would fight against Assad 
- except the people who were 
being supplied were al Nusra 


and al Qa’eda and the extremist 
elements of jihadis coming from 
other parts of the world.’ 


What could be clearer? As for ballistic 
missiles, why should Iran abandon a 
military programme whose purpose 
is primarily defensive, when the US 
has spent trillions militarising the 
Gulf since the 1970s - money that is 
almost entirely devoted to isolating 
the Islamic republic? 

All of which is absurdly one-sided. 
To be sure, Biden still has time to 
retreat from such rhetoric in order to 
put US-Iranian relations on a sounder 
footing. But doing so would arouse a 
storm of opposition in Israel and the 
Gulf states, as well as in Washington, 
where a vast neoconservative lobby 
still holds sway. Conceivably, Biden 
might have stood up to such pressure 
last spring, assuming he even wanted 
to. But post-Afghanistan, that is no 
longer the case. The far-right Israeli 
government of Naftali Bennett 
believes it has backed Iran into a 
corner, and it is determined to keep 
pushing until something breaks. In its 
current weakened condition, the US 
has little choice but to go along with 
it. 

The same can be said for China, 
where the US has also boxed itself in. 
Biden does not seem to comprehend 
the damage he did in August 2020 
by endorsing wildly-unsubstantiated 
charges of the Trump administration 
that China was engaged in genocide 
against the Uyghur minority in its 
far-western province of Xinjiang. 
Somehow, he thinks he can do 
business with Beijing despite 
accusing it of the diplomatic 
equivalent of serial child molestation. 
But he cannot, given that China’s 
anger is all too understandable. 

Again, Biden would have to 
contend with a storm of protest if he 
so much as tried to backtrack. As for 
the South China Sea, another prime 
area of contention, the problem is that 
both countries have drawn lines in the 
sand - China by declaring jurisdiction 
over 90% of the waterway, and the 
US by insisting on free navigation, 
fishing and oil exploration rights (all 
under US naval supervision, needless 
to say). With hardliners dominant in 
both countries, compromise seems 
increasingly distant. But, if a clash 
occurs, China will enjoy a decided 
advantage of fighting in its own 
backyard, whereas US forces will 
have to travel from thousands of miles 
away. You do not have to be Sun Tzu 
to know how that one will turn out. 

The paradox is that it takes 
strength to execute an orderly 
retreat, while weak countries have 
no choice but to engage in a show 
of bravado. For that reason, Biden 
is more likely to get himself into 
trouble in the coming months rather 
than less - not despite getting his 
fingers burned in Afghanistan, but 
because the debacle has exposed the 
US as a paper tiger. 

The concept of a “flight forward” 
into disaster is as pertinent now as 
it was in 2001 - or, for that matter, 
in 1939@ 


Notes 

1. T Mason Nazism, fascism and the working 
class Cambridge 1995, p316. 

2. www.indianpunchline.com/biden-doctrine- 
appears-in-persian-gulf. 

3. interfax.com/newsroom/top-stories/72644/. 
4. www.newsclick.in/biden-doctrine-abates- 
china-tension. 

5. www.nytimes.com/2021/05/24/world/ 
middleeast/Israel-American-support.html. 

6. edition.cnn.com/2020/09/13/opinions/ 
smarter-way-to-be-tough-on-iran-joe-biden/ 
index.html. 

7. Quote starts around at 53:00 at www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=dcK VCtg5dxM. 
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Rightwing hopes dashed 


After the scuttle from Afghanistan, reality is finally sinking in for the royalist, cultist and paid-for ‘regime 
change’ advocates, writes Yassamine Mather 


hen it comes to the long- 
Wi consequences of the 
humiliating defeat of the 


United States in Afghanistan, in the 
famous words of former defence 
secretary Donald Rumsfeld: 
“There are known knowns, 
known unknowns, and unknown 
unknowns.” 

Amongst the ‘unknown 
unknowns’ are various conspiracy 
theories about the US deliberately 
ceding power to the Taliban in 
Afghanistan in order to create 
problems for China, or to weaken 
Iran’s Islamic Republic. This latter 
theory claims that, as the Taliban 
will be unwilling and may be 
incapable of holding back Sunni 
Islamic State-type jihadists, Iran 
will face a major enemy close to its 
borders and will either disintegrate, 
divide into small nation-states 
following attacks from Afghanistan, 
or, according to another version of 
the same theory, will be forced to 
make a deal regarding its nuclear 
programme with the US and the 
west. So as far as I can see, these 
are possibilities, but they are most 
definitely ‘unknown unknowns’ 
- there are no indications of a well 
prepared US plan. 

Amongst the ‘known unknowns’, 
we have speculation on what exactly 
Taliban rule entails - not just for the 
people of Afghanistan, but also for 
the region. We also have ‘known 
knowns’ and one of the better of these 
is the utter desperation of Iranian 
supporters of ‘regime change from 
above’ - groups and individuals who 
demand more sanctions and US 
military intervention to overthrow 
the Islamic Republic, primarily 
amongst the supporters of the loony 
sect, Mujahedin-e-Khalq (MEK), 
the royalist supporters of the ancien 
régime, and those sections of the 
‘left? who, lured by financial aid 
from various imperialist sources, 
hope these western allies will help 
them come to power. 

That now looks like a lost dream. 


First of all, if after spending a 
trillion dollars and encountering 
more than 2,700 deaths among 
its military personnel, the United 
States is happy to see the return to 
power of the Taliban in Afghanistan, 
it seems foolish to hope the world 
hegemon is willing to embark upon 
another military adventure in the 
Middle East. Joe Biden has made it 
very clear that the US is no longer 
interested in ‘nation building’ (not 
that it ever was after the 1940s-50s). 
The official announcement to that 
effect was like ice cold water poured 
over the enthusiastic members of 
the Iranian opposition who spent 
the last four years collaborating 
with the Trump presidency under 
the illusion that their day had come 
at last. The US was going to restore 
the ex-shah’s son to power and/or 
throw its weight behind the MEK 
in order to ‘restore human rights’. 
(We all know about the record of 
the shah, when it comes to ‘human 
rights’, while those who follow 
MEK know how they treat their 
loyal members, never mind internal 
dissidents, who often end up dead or 
in their ‘prisons’.) 

Indeed during the period 
2016-21 it was not just US-based 
institutes and neo-conservative 
Republican charities that filled the 
coffers of the rightwing Iranian 
opposition: their counterparts in 
Israel, Saudi Arabia and the Arab 
Emirates competed with each other 
in financing this dysfunctional, 
useless opposition. 

So we had the religious 
‘moonie’-type Mujahedin-e-Khalq 
getting unlimited funding from the 
Saudis, while the London-based 
Saudi International TV broadcasted 
24/7 in Persian in support of the 
cult. At the same time, well known 
neo-conservative Republicans, 
including Trump’s discredited 
lawyer, Rudy Giuliani, showed up 
at MEK annual jamborees in Paris, 
with rent-a-mob attendees given a 
free trip from, for example, eastern 


Europe as part of the bargain. 

The Mujahedin has not really 
managed to recruit anyone since 
the 1980s, so the pictures you see 
of their ‘cyber’ army hard at work 
emailing and interacting on social 
media in order to spread fake news, 
always feature middle-aged and 
elderly individuals sitting in what 
looks like a call centre - a large 
office in Tirana (where the MEK 
is currently stationed, following 
a deal between the US, Albania 
and Iraq, its main base during the 
Saddam dictatorship). 

The royalists, however, have 
made a small number of new 
recruits, mainly from former 
supporters of the Islamic Republic 
- insome cases close allies of Iran’s 
Shia rulers, who are now either in 
the royalist camp or close to it. 
That, of course, tells us a lot about 
the politics of the sycophants of 
the Islamic Republic. When they 
turn against the regime, they often 
become even more rightwing than 
Iran’s current leaders. So we now 
havea former leader of the Pasdaran, 
the dreaded Revolutionary Guards, 
amongst the rightwing, pro-Trump, 
pro-regime change group. We also 
have a woman who made a career 
of being photographed next to 
whoever was in power in Tehran, 
from Khatami to Rafsanjani, who 
is now working for US broadcaster 
Voice of America and is portrayed 
by deluded sections of the US 
media as a champion of women’s 
rights in Iran. 


Back in the day 


Throughout the period when Trump 
was in power this ragtag group 
of rightwing Iranians had direct 
access to the state department: 
they were invited to official events, 
took selfies or were photographed 
standing next to the then secretary 
of state, Mike Pompeo (ironically 
they were almost as close to him 
as the senior Taliban negotiator 
photographed alongside Pompeo in 


Doha last year). 

All these groups were actively 
campaigning for a Trump second 
term. They flooded Persian- 
speaking social media with news 
of how their man was courageously 
challenging all those ‘stolen 
votes’ in the 2020 presidential 
election and some of them were 
interviewed by US media, as they 
took part in the January 6 attack 
on the US Congress. For them it 
was a bitter blow when Trump 
finally left the White House. 
However, far from being deterred, 
they drafted petitions begging 
the new administration to follow 
the Trump-era policies regarding 
Iran. When that drew a blank they 
addressed their shameless, pro- 
military intervention, pro-sanctions 
‘requests’ to the new Israeli 
government and Saudi Arabia - that 
wonderful champion of ‘human 
rights’, women’s equality and their 
beloved ‘civil society’. 

They had nothing to worry 
about when they lost another ally, 
Binyamin Netanyahu: the new 
Israeli government has so far 
proved itself to be as zealous as 
the previous one, especially when 
it comes to Iran. According to 
Haaretz, the administration under 
prime minister Naftali Bennett has 
been instrumental in encouraging 
the Biden administration to stop 
criticising Saudi Arabia and Egypt’s 
human rights record, as part of a 
policy aimed at intensifying attacks 
on Iran as the main enemy. 

Of course, throughout the 
first few months of the Biden 
presidency, this Iranian rightwing 
lobby was still hopeful that there 
would be a return to the golden era 
of Donald Trump: the nuclear talks 
were dragging on and the election 
of a conservative president in Iran 
gave them cause for optimism: 
their time will eventually come 
surely. But all these hopes were 
shattered this summer with the 
humiliating US withdrawal from 


Kabul. If that was not bad enough, 
the US president spelt out his 
country’s policies so clearly that 
even the illiterate Iranian MEK and 
royalists - groups and individuals 
who have no sense of history, no 
understanding of how US political 
and economic interests dictate 
its foreign policy (as opposed to 
the simplistic notion of having 
obedient lackeys) - eventually got 
the message loud and clear. The 
world hegemon is ‘no longer’ 
interested in ‘nation-building’! 

If these people had even the most 
superficial awareness of history, 
they would have known that the last 
time the US was engaged in ‘nation- 
building’ was in the aftermath of 
World War II, when it could afford 
the military and financial costs of 
such interventions, with hundreds 
of thousands of troops stationed in 
post-war Germany and Japan and 
the financial capability to spend 
billions of dollars as part of the 
Marshall plan on reconstruction 
and development. There was a very 
good reason why the US undertook 
such plans: it was involved in a 
bitter competition and cold war 
with the Soviet Union. That is why 
it made sense to invest money and 
personnel. 

None of these circumstances 
apply today and all recent US 
interventions, from Afghanistan 
to Iraq, Syria and Libya, have had 
one aim and one result: destruction 
and the creation of failed states. Of 
course, even by those standards, 
returning the Taliban to power, 
after they were blamed for 9/11, 
and the subsequent humiliation of 
the hegemon power, takes all this 
to a new level. Even our deluded 
Iranian rightwingers have woken 
up to the new reality. 

Their deathly silence - 
occasionally interrupted by cries of 
despair - is music to our ears. Long 
may it last, as this one ‘known 
known’ of the US withdrawal from 
Afghanistan sinks in @ 
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Class, state and constitution 


Rising classes have to reshape states in their own interests. Mike Macnair explores the revolutionary 
origins of capitalist modernity 
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s the US constitution dysfunctional 

and facing a potential crisis 

because of its great age? Or does 
the dysfunctionality result from its 
modernity as a capitalist constitution, 
and the rather recent political 
consequences of the relative decline 
of US productive industry and the 
responses of US political actors to 
this decline? And as part of these 
responses, the turn to ‘rollback’ on 
a world scale, the fall of the USSR, 
and the neoliberal attack on all forms 
of 20th century concessions to the 
working class? 

In the first article in this series I 
discussed the continuing relevance 
of the ideology of the ‘ancient 
constitution’ in British politics, and 
offered negative criticism of Linda 
Colley’s recent Tory story of post- 
1750 constitutions in her 2021 book 
The gun, the ship and the pen, and 
of Samuel P Huntington’s 1960s 
claim that the US constitution 
is based on the English Tudor 
constitution, which comrade Dan 
Lazare used in his arguments. In the 
second article I criticised comrade 
Bradley Mayer’s arguments, in 
which he used JGA Pocock’s 1975 
The Machiavellian moment, some 
muddling of ‘Whigs’ with the politics 
of the 1650s commonwealth and 
Cromwellian regimes, and the idea 
that ‘commercial’ capitalism is pre- 
modern, to conclude that a late-18th 
century Whig constitution would still 
be an ‘ancien régime’ constitution.! 

Out of these negative criticisms 
two elements of the positive emerged. 
One (from the first article) was that 
documents laying out a political 
structure, which came to be called 
‘constitutions’ by English lawyers 
from the 1660s on, were present in 
cities and other corporations before 
the practice of producing a single 
document called ‘the constitution’ 
was applied to nation-states. In that 
sense, the adoption of ‘constitution’ 
documents could be seen as 
urbanising ideas about political order. 

The second positive element (from 
the second article’), is that we should 
conceptualise capitalism as a mode 
of production in terms of the circuits 
of capital and _proletarianisation, 
rather than either fetishising the 


particular form of steam or electricity- 
driven factory industry, or refusing 
to recognise capitalism until it is 
completely dominant* The result 
of doing so is that the shipping 
industry appears from the later 
medieval period to have reshaped 
other sectors of production, not only 
directly, but more broadly; and we 
will get a longer perspective on the 
rise of capitalism and on attempts 
to create capitalist-ruled states, and 
hence on ‘constitutionalism’. In this 
perspective, the US constitution will 
no longer appear ‘early’ (though 
obviously, it is not the most recent 
example). 

At the end of the second article I 
posed the issue that recognising a 
prolonged period of transition might 
imply that the question of state order, 
and thus of constitutions, should 
be marginalised. Not so. There are 
theoretical grounds for supposing that 
the overthrow of the state form, and 
hence constitutions, are necessary to 
the replacement of the old order. And 
there is substantial empirical evidence 
of blocked progress and retrogression 
in transitions where the old state is 
not overthrown, before the recent 
substantial state-led retrogressions 
of the late 20th/early 21st centuries. 
Rising classes have to reshape states 
in their own interests. In practice this 
needs the overthrow of the old state 
and the construction of a new state 
organised on different principles. This 
theoretical issue provides the core of 
the context for the series of trial-and- 
error attempts by the capitalist class 
to construct constitutions which will 
combine being answerable to capital 
with securing the most-of-the-time 
consent of the lower orders to the 
constitutional order through which 
capitalist interests rule. 

I should say that what follows (and 
indeed the whole of this series) is nota 
CPGB collective position, but merely 
my individual views. I flag this point 
here because what I am about to say is 
distinctly unorthodox Marxism. 


Class and state 


To understand why rising classes 
have to reshape states in their 
own interests it is necessary to 
have concepts that can distinguish 


between state as such and class as 
such; and also to do so in a way that 
recognises that there are ancient and 
medieval states, not just modern 
ones.‘ 

I start by postulating — that 
‘class’ describes a private family 
relationship to a part of the means of 
production, such that the relationship 
is in principle inheritable, and 
that individuals/families of an 
exploiting class are in competition 
with each other for shares of the 
total surplus product or surplus 
labour. This competition, together 
with aspirations from individuals/ 
families of subordinate classes to 
rise into the exploiting classes or to 
live like members of the exploiting 
classes, drives innovation both in 
material technique and in forms of 
social relations of production. 

Class in this sense, being private, 
entails the ‘public’ as its necessary 
other. To give a very simple 
example, ownership or possession 
of land is completely useless if 
there is no means of accessing the 
land. Private ownership of land thus 
entails that there must be public ways 
and spaces. Indeed, the concept of 
private ownership itself is a social 
convention that is necessarily 
‘public’. Disputes about ‘who owns 
what’ are equally necessarily public 
- even in the absence of a state, 
under the regime of ‘peace in the 
feud’, feuding affects the parties’ 
neighbours and they are drawn in to 
enforce a settlement. Again, all land 
ownership titles since the Neolithic 
are based on collective conquest 
and/or collective defence against the 
original hunter-gatherer occupiers, 
or against rival groups.° These are 
merely examples. The ‘public’ is 
not necessarily the ‘state’; but the 
‘state’ is necessarily ‘public’. 

In pre-feudal societies the 
‘public’ is also the ‘sacred’: for a few 
examples, third millennium BCE 
institutions, which archaeologists 
have identified as those of a secular 
‘state’, may be better explained as 
involving the sacred; the aut sacrom 
aut poublicom (the ‘sacred or 
public’) as synonyms of the Roman 
republic; the Chinese Great Ming 
Code promulgated in 1367 was 


heavily motivated by concerns for 
the sanctity of the empire.® 

From another angle, the state is 
an organised armed group, which 
has a sufficient preponderance of 
armed force, in a particular territory, 
to be able to extract surplus product 
or labour from people in_ that 
territory in the form of tax/tribute. 
This description intentionally does 
not presuppose class. 

It is also deliberately 
differentiated from the very 
common Weberian conception, also 
used by Weber-influenced Marxists, 
that the state has a ‘monopoly of 
the legitimate use of force’. If the 
state had to have a real monopoly 
of the use of force, no state exists 
or has ever existed anywhere in the 
world. The introduction of the word 
‘legitimate’ makes the Weberian 
definition question-begging (eg, 
why was the use of force by the 
Peruvian state ‘legitimate’ and 
that by Sendero Luminoso not)? 
‘Sufficient preponderance — of, 
organised force to enable taxation’ 
is more analytically helpful in 
distinguishing between states, on 
the one hand, and insurgents, on the 
other, otherwise than by our own 
approval or disapproval. 

This conception also does 
not presuppose that the state is, 
morally, anything more than a very 
successful robber band or protection 
racket: states may start as mere 
robbers or protection rackets (eg, 
10th century Normandy; ancient 
Rome according to the traditional 
narrative) or collapse into mere 
protection rackets (eg, the Whites 
in the Russian civil war). The state 
may emerge by way of the public/ 
sacred acquiring military force and 
the ability to tax. But conversely, 
if it does emerge from armed 
robbers, it will inevitably be driven 
towards providing some degree of 
public services - since the group’s 
possession of the power to coerce 
and to tax will lead to the people 
ruled calling on it to provide justice, 
common defence, the maintenance 
of public spaces, and so on. 

The state’s preponderance of 
organised armed force, sufficient 
to extract tax, depends on_ the 


armed force remaining organised. 
There are many historical stories 
of battlefield disintegration of 
apparently victorious armies in 
search of loot, leading to defeat; 
‘state failure’ commonly has as an 
element the rise of kleptocracy and 
looting in the logistics apparatus, 
leading to the soldiers not being 
fed or paid (Russia 1914-17; the 
collapse of the Afghan puppet 
regime); and so on. In consequence, 
a state has to have some principle on 
the basis of which its officials and 
rank-and-file soldiers remain loyal 
and organised, and do not become 
mere looters. 

The performance of public 
functions is fundamental to this 
problem of state officials’ loyalty. 
This is true as much for the Roman 
republic or empire as for a medieval 
kingdom, as for a modern state: state 
officials can think themselves as part 
of a public-service subculture, and 
for that reason \imit their looting. 
Examples can be found in 6th century 
Byzantine civil servant John Lydus’s 
book On magistrates, or from 12th 
century England Richard Fitz Nigel’s 
Course of the exchequer." 

But this role in itself explains 
why rising classes have to overthrow 
existing states. The state, perceived 
not as a mere engine of extortion, 
but as providing public services, 
is not about innovation, but about 
preserving the social order that 
exists. Its dispute-settlement role is 
about restoring the status quo ante, 
the way things were before the 
alleged wrongdoing. 

The innovations created by arising 
class are from the point of view of a 
subsisting state precisely disruptions 
or thefts. Thus the disruption of the 
tax machinery by ‘great men’ taking 
peasants under their wings in late 
antiquity (the state tried to prohibit 
it); thus ‘theft’ of labour services and 
related lordly rights by runaway serfs 
and their proto-capitalist employers 
in the late middle ages; ‘extortion’ 
from employers and ‘tyranny’ over 
scabs by trade union ‘barons’ or 
‘monopolists’ in modern times.* 

The problem is then to disrupt 
the pattern of official loyalty to the 
state, that is loyalty to the old order 
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and create a new form of loyalty that 
will serve as loyalty to the new rising 
class: a new ‘constitution’. 


Feudal state and 
capitalists 

Feudalism involves a bifurcation of 
the exploiters between the landlord 
class, on the one hand, and the clerical 
caste, on the other - whether the 
clerical caste is made up of Catholic 
institutions, or, as in Japan, Buddhist 
monasteries. Surplus is extracted 
though consuetudines - customary 
claims - which may be labour 
services, but equally rents or tolls in 
cash or kind, jurisdictions and so on. 
The competition between landlord 
and cleric allows the primary peasant 
and artisan producers a limited space 
to manoeuvre between the two, with 
the result that peasants and artisans 
are both recognised as members 
of the society (unlike slaves) and 
enabled to retain a limited share of 
surplus, facilitating innovation; and 
superiors are seen to have not only 
rights, but also duties, in relation to 
their subjects. 

Because the primary producers 
are (unlike slaves) accepted as 
members of the society, the social 
specialisation of function (‘division 
of labour’) is explained in terms 
of the personal qualities of the 
members of estates/classes: inherited 
‘fitness’ for their places of the 
landlords, peasants and artisans; 
personal sanctity and learning in 
the case of the clerics. These are 
given effect as legal status rules. At 
the same time, on the other side is 
a principle of local self-government 
of the patriarchal heads of families: 
of the village, of the manor, of the 
town, of the cathedral or monastery 
... the headman, lord or his bailiff, 
mayor, dean or abbot is to act by the 
organised advice of this group. 

The feudal state form reflects 
both the bifurcation of sacred and 
secular, and the quality of personal 
authority (muddled in Weber’s 
distinctions between ‘charismatic’ 
and ‘traditional’ authority). The 
social relations of the manor and 
parish are thus imitated on the scale 
of the nation-state.? The church 
is unambiguously a sector of the 
public, but particular churches and 
monasteries compete, like landlords, 
over jurisdictions and consuetudines. 
The landlord class looks from one 
angle like a body of private owners; 
from another like a system of 
delegation of jurisdictions and tax 
claims. The state considered as a 
specialist group employing coercive 
force and extracting tax as ‘public’ 
takes primarily the form of the king’s 
household and broader servants, 
but draws into it as agents both 
the hierarchy of lordships and the 
ecclesiastical bodies. The principle 
of loyalty is on both sides very much 
personal - and ‘affective’, involving 
love and fear mixed (the nearest 
modern equivalent is marital abuse, 
which, of course, descends from the 
medieval conception of marriage).'° 

We can give a striking example 
of how the working of the affective 
lordship of the late-feudal state 
in England obstructed capitalist 
development. Andrew Yarranton and 
his partners in the late 1660s/early 
1670s sank significant capital into 
acquiring the technique of tinplating 
from Saxony, and setting up a plant 
to work the process. When they were 
about to commence commercial 
operations, it transpired that king 
Charles II had in 1661 privately 
granted a patent for tinplating to a 
court crony (who had made no use 
of it); this was sufficient to block 
Yarranton and his partners’ project. 
Yarranton unsurprisingly became a 
Whig in 1679-82; he was murdered 
by persons unknown in 1684."! 

The problem is a generalised 
one: that the availability of private 
crony access to the monarch 


creates serious risks for capitalist 
investors, against which they can 
have no useful defence. The point 
has been systematically explored by 
‘institutionalist’ economic writers, 
but it is obviously equally valid 
under Marxist analysis.'* The circuit 
M-C-P-C’-M’' needs a_ reasonable 
degree of predictability that the rules 
will be the same at all stages of the 
circuit. 

Equally and on the other hand, the 
regime of local regulation in manors, 
guilds and boroughs was prone to 
produce gridlockagainstinnovation."° 
A fully feudal regime, as contrasted 
with the mitigated version created by 
the Reformation, also involves the 
possibility of arbitrary interventions 
by members of the clergy. Medieval 
canon (church) law _ technically 
banned usury, subject to complicated 
loopholes.'* The point is not that it 
actually banned lending at interest, 
but rather that the uncertainties of 
the law made it unpredictable for an 
investor whether some ‘reforming’ 
bishop or ecclesiastical judge would 
suddenly take a hard-line approach, 
preventing the recovery of profit 


on a medium-term investment 
arrangement. 
It is then unsurprising — that 


counter-Reformation states, which 
fully reinstated personal monarchy 
and the ecclesiastical authority, were 
associated with visible economic 
stagnation and decline in southern 
Germany, and other countries, in the 
later 17th/early 18th centuries, as 
contrasted with the visible economic 
progress of the Netherlands and of 
England after 1688.'° 


Bourgeois states 


I have already argued that the circuit 
of capital and proletarianisation 
emerges in the first place in the 
shipping industry, and that this 
industry in turn impacts on both 
primary extractive production and 
secondary manufacture, and so on, to 
push towards generalising capitalism. 
The consequence is that - as Jairus 
Banaji has argued, though not for 
quite identical reasons - the primary 
beginnings of capitalism within the 
interstices of feudalism fall in the later 
medieval Mediterranean interface of 
Christendom and the dar-al-islam. 
I say ‘primary’, because there was, 
in fact, another bulk-shipping nexus 
in the North Sea. This is reflected 
both in the autonomy of the Hanse 
towns in north Germany and in the 
relatively advanced ‘marketisation’ 
of the later medieval Netherlands.’® 
But the first independent bourgeois 
regimes were the Italian city-states, 
products of the combination of strong 
shipping industries and the particular 
weaknesses of Italian feudalism. 

How were the creators of these 
regimes to think an alternative 
structure to the world = of 
consuetudines and personal lordship/ 
personal sanctity as the grounds of 
authority? To a considerable extent, 
they began by taking power merely 
pragmatically. The pragmatic steps 
involved the creation of elected 
magistracies, and councils. These 
could in principle fit within feudal 
community self-government. But 
they soon found themselves in a 
‘clash of legitimacies’ with both 
lords and villagers." 

One way to counter the 
surrounding feudalism was _ to 
appeal to Roman antiquity: thus, for 
example, the Pisans in their 1161 
constitutum usus asserted that the city 
of Pisa had for a considerable time 
lived by Roman law.'* The appeal 
to classical antiquity continued as a 
normal element of capitalist ideology 
down to the French revolution (Marx 
noticed it in Zhe 18th Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte). But this 
idea contained a trap: Justinian’s 
codification of Roman law contains 
both the jurisdiction of bishops 
and explicitly absolute-monarchist 


argumentation: quod principi placuit 
habet vigorem lex, ‘the will of the 
monarch has the force of statute’, 
and so on.'” 

Moreover, the self-government 
practice pragmatically adapted 
from feudalism carried with it the 
threat to the circuit of capital as 
such from regulation ‘from below’ 
(and from the appeal of charismatic 
preachers to the poor against the 
‘usurer’ rich). The ‘bourgeoisie’ in 
origins means the town-dwellers, 
rich and poor; the capitalist class 
needs to constitute itself into a class- 
for-itself, a class capable of ruling. 
It does so out of the combination 
of ‘working’ merchants, landlord- 
class and other investors, and so on, 
through the constitution of financial 
arrangements that tie together active 
manager, financial intermediary and 
passive investor.*° And the process 
involves the constitution of political 
power of this class both against 
external landlordism, monarchism 
and clericalism - against the 
peasantry of the contado, the city’s 
rural territory - and against the lower 
urban classes. 

Controlling the lower orders 
entailed, for these early experiments 
in capitalist rule, the reassertion of 
legal personal status distinctions 
to explain why the ‘patricians’ or 
‘nobles’ should rule and the lower 
orders obey. But the consequence 
of this approach was to threaten 
to unify the islands of urban rulers 
with the sea of feudal lordship that 
surrounded them - just as Soviet- 
bureaucratic and trade union and 
labour managerialism unites the 
workers’ leaders with the sea 
of capitalist managerialism _ that 
surround them. Formal political 
exclusion of the lower classes, 
moreover, produced both episodes 
of revolt and generic disloyalty to 
the city communes. Most city-states 
collapsed into signorie - lordships; 
the great survivor was the Venetian 
republic, which lasted down to the 
French revolution; the lesser survivor 
was the Genoese republic, which 
moved in and out of autonomy, 
mainly subordinate to the Spanish 
feudal-absolutist kingdom in_ the 
early modern period.”! 

It must be relevant that the 
Venetians and Genoese had most 
success (compared to other cities) 
with overseas imperialism, building 
networks of naval bases and exporting 
capital to  slave-worked  sugar- 
plantation colonies. It must also be 
relevant that both insisted on their 
customary law as against Roman law 
and on the complete autonomy of 
their ‘ancient constitutions’ - and that 
the Venetians, unlike the other Italian 
city-states, subordinated the church 
to their republic (in their case by 
setting up the ‘patriarch of Venice’ as 
a purported equal of the pope and the 
patriarch of Constantinople).”” Both 
the various experimental regimes 
that failed and the Venetian and 
Genoese ancient constitution ideas 
were groping towards the regime 
that is in more modern times called 
the ‘rule of law’. 


17th century 

The Netherlands and England in 
the 17th century are on a larger 
scale - states of whole countries 
rather than of cities, and imperialist 
operations on a global, rather than 
merely Mediterranean, scale. In 
terms of constitutional forms, they 
involved a more radical attack on the 
clerisy - Calvinism; and the need for 
institutional forms going beyond the 
single city. 

Pocock is right that the 17th 
century English (and, in addition, 
the Netherlanders, who he does not 
discuss) drew on the experience of 
Italian city republicanism. What 
is wrong is his method, both in 
Machiavellian moment and in 
Ancient constitution. He converts 


experiments which end up with a 
capitalist political regime into a 
closed and ‘pre-modern’ universe of 
discourse, whether of immemorial 
law or of virtue-based republicanism. 
Pocock’s method depends on 
the a priori claims that language 
limits thought; that ‘context’ 
is a chain of canonical authors; 
and that historiography develops 
teleologically towards the te/os of 
discovery of ‘the truth’, meaning 
rejection of ‘Whig history’. 

The ‘ancient constitution’ was 
not a language to limit thought. It 
is a technical legal device to allow 
political authorities to be treated as 
subject to laws. It enables a state 
based on loyalty to the constitution 
as law, as opposed to the loyalties 
to personal authority that define the 
feudal state. 

Missing from Pocock’s story, 
moreover, are the wuntheorised 
practices inherited from the Italians: 
in particular the unification of the 
capitalist class and, through financial 
markets, the creation of dependence 
of the state on its creditors. And 
equally missing are the untheorised 
novelties, in particular the creation 
of the professionalised army in 
the Netherlands under Maurice of 
Nassau in the 1590s-1610s and of 
the English New Model Army from 
1644 on. 

The Dutch Regents remained, 
like the Italian city patricians, a 
cooptative rather than elected group. 
The English House of Lords, though 
formally hereditary, had a_ large 
cooptative element to it through 
the creation of new peerages. But 
England after 1688 also had a new 
constitutional element relative 
to the Italian city-states and the 
Netherlands, albeit remodelled from 
feudal consultation practices: the 
development of managed elections 
and political parties as a means of 
incorporating at least sections of the 
lower orders, while retaining control 
in the investor class; and in this 
context, the managed advertising- 
funded press. 

In another innovation, the Bank 
of England is a development beyond 
the Amsterdam Wisselbank, as a 
‘central committee of the state’s 
creditors’, from the outset capable of 
threatening the state with withdrawal 
of credit in response to unacceptable 
policies.” 

1688 triggered not just a war, but 
a series of wars, all ending in French 
defeats. By the later 18th century, it 
was much clearer that the English 
model represented modern success 
than had been true of the Netherlands 
- let alone of the Italian city-states, 
which were used as an awful 
example of the dangers of ‘faction’ 
and the necessity of monarchy by 
writers down to the 1680s. Capital 
had found state forms which would 
answer to its needs. 

What was to follow was a 
succession of efforts to imitate (and 
modify to local needs) the British 
state, as seen though ideologists 
of this constitutional order: an 
aspiration that was to run out of 
steam in the period of British decline, 
and be replaced by new remodellings 
along the lines of imitating the US 
constitution after the US’s victories 
in 1939-45 - yet again modified in 
the era of ‘rollback’ after 1976. 

It is in this last period that lawyers 
and politicians began to reshape 
the US constitution as an ‘ancient 
constitution’ as ineffable as the 
British. To this we will have to 
return @ 
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Orthodoxy and Its discontents 





It seems that there is common ground between the patriarchal right and some advocates of trans rights, argues 
Amanda MacLean. This article is based on her talk given to the CPGB’s Summer Communist University 


n 17th century Scotland, the 
| Calvinist kirk - the church - enforced 

a rigid orthodoxy. The profession of 
faith was central to salvation, and true 
believers would not tolerate the sinful 
to be among the people of god. Sinners 
must be castigated and publicly 
shamed, and were expected to repent 
for their sins. 

Today on the left a new orthodoxy 
- trans rights orthodoxy - has appeared, 
using the same methods. But I am a 
non-believer and a heretic. I refuse 
to make the profession of faith that 
‘trans women are women, trans men 
are men, and non-binary genders 
are valid’. I object to that statement 
- especially when the term ‘trans 
women’ includes male people who 
have made no changes to their bodies 
at all, and never will. 

Since I am not prepared to say 
that, to believe it literally, then I am - 
allegedly - a trans-exclusionary bigot 
on the far right, a social and political 
conservative who hates trans people. 
Please reserve judgement on that until 
you have read this article! 

In actual fact, this article is not just 
about transgender people. Trans rights 
orthodoxy promotes ideas around sex 
and gender that affect all of us - every 
human being on the planet, past and 
present. And, because it does affect 
all of us, it is important to examine the 
orthodoxy with a broad perspective, 
not just a narrow focus on trans people 
- who make up a very small percentage 
of humanity. For instance, we keep 
hearing statements such as ‘nothing 
will change for women’ because ‘rights 
are not like pie - giving trans people 
rights doesn’t mean taking rights away 
from anyone else’.' But the concepts 
that are being advanced by trans rights 
orthodoxy affect us all, and are about 
us all. When we widen our view, we 
see a very different picture from what 
we are being told to see. 

This is important, because gender- 
critical views are frequently framed 
as being rightwing, with (frankly 
ludicrous) accusations of alliances 
with fascists and the far right - and 
allegations of funding coming from the 
same sources! It is true that, when the 
focus is solely on transgender people, it 
is apretty straightforward split between 
“Trans women are women’, on the one 
hand, and ‘No they’re not’, on the 
other. And there is clear agreement on 
that between leftwing gender-critical 
feminists and others, from right across 
the political spectrum, who may very 
well not consider themselves feminists 
at all. 

But the debate is not just about 
trans rights - it is about what sex and 
gender actually are - which is relevant 
to all humanity. So, when we consider 
gender in relation to the whole of 
humanity, the picture flips around: 
trans rights orthodoxy has far more in 
common with socially conservative 
views than gender-critical feminism 
does. 

Let us therefore look at what trans 
rights orthodoxy says about all of 
us, and particularly about women - 
because it is what it says about women 
that sets alarm bells ringing. 


Reproduction 

The orthodoxy tells us that, as far 
as our bodies go, sex is much more 
complicated than we were taught in 
high school - hormones, chromosomes, 
anatomy do not always match up. And 
all sides of the argument go into vast 
amounts of wrangling about XX or 
XY chromosomes, hormone levels, 
Mullerian and Wolffian developmental 
pathways, whether someone is born 
with, or loses, this or that bit of the 
body ... much of the time ignoring the 


Not your everyday conservatives 


significance of why any of this actually 
matters. 

It matters because it is about how 
human beings produce brand new 
human beings out of their bodies. 
There are only two ways of doing that. 
I am not talking about child-rearing 
here - there are lots of ways to structure 
families and childcare. I am talking 
about the actual production of babies 
out of the human body. Whether you 
are a man or a woman is about which 
of two - and only two - reproductive 
roles a person can expect to be able 
to have in their lifetime. Put simply, 
there is a kind of body that has a very 
clear tendency to produce babies, and 
another that never produces babies, but 
is essential to getting them started. 

Those kinds of bodies are easily 
identifiable at birth - the reproductive 
role a person can expect to be able to 
have in their lifetime can be identified 
at that time with an extremely high 
degree of accuracy. We have words for 
people with those kinds of bodies - girl 
and boy or woman and man - and we 
use those words through people’s lives, 
irrespective of whether they actually 
have children or not. We use them 
because having children is extremely 
important for human relationships and 
human society. 

Sometimes people have 
developmental disorders, which can 
affect any part of the body. Some 
people are born with developmental 
disorders of the female or male 
reproductive system. In the same way 
that a person with a developmental 
disorder of the kidney still has a kidney, 
a person who has a developmental 
disorder of the female reproductive 
system still has a female reproductive 
system - and is therefore a woman. 
And the same applies to a person who 
has a developmental disorder of the 
male reproductive system. People are 
born as boys and girls and they grow 
up to be men and women. 

I am saying all this in such simple 
terms, because trans orthodoxy uses the 
existence of developmental disorders 
to throw that distinction between 
male and female into confusion - it 
argues that developmental disorders 
mean that the categories ‘male’ and 
‘female’ result from an artificial binary 
split imposed on what it presents as a 
flowing spectrum. 

In short, if you want to argue that 
sex is a spectrum rather than two very 
clear categories, I invite you to do two 
things: first of all, visit a farm; and 


secondly, please be consistent and 
apply the same thinking to all other 
scientific categories. Because I would 
suggest that the concepts of the male 
and female sexes are actually far clearer 
than, for instance, the species concept. 
Feel free to argue that there are not in 
fact different species in existence in 
this world, but do not expect everyone 
to agree with you. 


Sexist baggage 

No doubt some will be thinking that I 
am a disgusting bigot for what I have 
just written. But all I have said is that 
there are two clear and distinct sexes in 
the human species. [haveput absolutely 
no limits or expectations on the people 
that I have just described as men and 
women. I have not said a single word 
about what people with the kinds of 
bodies we call male and female are like 
- apart from reproductive differences. I 
have not spoken about what they can 
or cannot do, or what they should do, 
or must do. I have not described, or 
suggested, anything whatsoever about 
their psychology, their behaviour, 
about what clothing, mannerisms, 
interests or social roles they have - or 
that they should have or be allowed to 
have. 

If you think I am a sexist bigot, that 
is because you think the words ‘man’ 
and ‘woman’ mean something different 
and I would strongly suggest that it is 
you who are attaching a lot more sexist 
baggage to those words than I am. To 
repeat, when I use the words ‘man’ and 
‘woman’, I am referring only to people 
with one of those two potential lifetime 
reproductive roles, and you should 
interpret what I say through that lens. 

As for the sexist baggage that some 
people attach to the words ‘man’ and 
‘woman’, it has a long history. Until 
recently, it has been the job of the 
feminist movement to separate those 
words from that sexist baggage: the 
assumptions, for instance, that women 
are all naturally nurturing (and men are 
not), naturally stay-at-home, naturally 
timid, naturally dependent - I could go 
on, but we all know the drill - while men 
are naturally assertive, independent, 
adventurous and are the stuff that 
leaders and thinkers are made of. Such 
assumptions and expectations are what 
is called biological essentialism - the 
idea that people with female or male 
bodies have innate and unchangeable 
feminine or masculine natures that 
determine our place in the world and 
mean that there is little we can do to 





change the structure of society. 

That is clearly a highly conservative 
view. And there is very little hard 
evidence to back it up. Psychologists 
and brain scientists over the years 
have put large amounts of effort into 
searching for scientific evidence 
to support these conservative 
assumptions. And, sure, individual 
studies may show some differences. 
But when you look across the whole 
field of data, meta-analyses reveal very 
few significant differences indeed, and 
those that do exist are small, hugely 
variable between individuals, show 
large amounts of overlap between the 
male and female populations, exhibit 
cultural differences, change over 
time, and are affected by learning, by 
practice and by expectations. That 
does not sound like innate difference 
to me. 

And, quite apart from the science, 
our own experience of life tells us that 
these conservative stereotypes are not 
true. We all have experience of being 
corralled into what is considered to 
be the ‘right’ behaviour for our sex. 
We know that people are instructed 
throughout life about what are “gender- 
appropriate’ behaviours: eg, “That’s 
not very ladylike’; ‘Boys don’t cry’. 
If these behaviours were innate, we 
would not need endless reminders 
about how we should conduct 
ourselves. 

But people still insist, in the media 
and anecdotally, that there are innate 
differences between men and women in 
psychology, interests and abilities, and 
that these have largely determined our 
place in society. It is this conservative 
notion of unchanging and distinct 
male and female brains that is one of 
the pillars of trans rights orthodoxy. 
Transgender people are believed to 
have a mismatch between their brains 
(the source of their identity) and their 
bodies - they have literally a woman’s 
brain in a man’s body, or vice versa. 
But there is no identifiable, distinct 
male or female brain, so that simply is 
not possible. 


Definitions 


Trans rights orthodoxy claims to 
free women from being defined by 
our bodies, to be inclusive, to break 
down gender stereotypes. This all 
sounds very progressive, but there is 
no way it lives up to its claims - in 
fact it does the opposite. 

The word ‘woman’ itself is being 
redefined and it is in these attempts 


to redefine that word that trans rights 
orthodoxy shows its true colours.’ 
Here are some examples. This is 
from Katharine Jenkins, a British 
philosopher: a woman is someone 
who “experiences the norms that are 
associated with women in her social 
context as relevant to her’ 

And here is an extract from a longer 
definition that was proposed by the 
British Association for Counselling 
and Psychotherapy: “Being a woman 
ina British cultural context often means 
adhering to social norms of femininity, 
such as being nurturing, caring, social, 
emotional, vulnerable and concerned 
with appearance.” Meanwhile, Grace 
Lavery, an associate professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
who is trans, states: “A woman is a 
person who is, or has been, presumed 
to adopt a passive role in sexual 
intercourse and a reproductive role in 
economic life.” 

And finally there is this from 
Andrea Long Chu, who is also trans, 
and the author of Females: a concern: 
“Femaleness is a universal sex defined 
by self-negation ... I'll define as 
female any psychic operation in which 
the self is sacrificed to make room for 
the desires of another.” 

Those definitions are from the 
mouths of transgender activists and 
their allies. Their primary concern 
is that trans feminine people are 
understood to be women, and this is 
what they are themselves claiming to 
be. It is up to trans feminine people if 
they want to be thought of like this - 
that is none of my business. But where 
it becomes my business is when they 
start defining me in this way. And that 
is what happens when you change 
the word ‘woman’ in order for trans 
feminine people to be women - which 
is the only reason anyone is suggesting 
these changes. When you change the 
word like this and define it according 
to traditional stereotypes, you also 
change what you are saying about not 
just that small group of people who are 
trans, but about half the human race. 

But like a lot of women I do not 
accept being redefined like this. It is 
not part of any feminism or progressive 
movement that I recognise and it should 
not have any place in our politics. 
These are exactly the stereotypes, the 
roles, the expectations, that women 
have fought so hard to escape. Yet here 
is the transgender movement bringing 
them right back and telling us that this 
is what we innately and inescapably 
are. So please don’t tell me that this is 
leftwing and that I am a conservative, 
reactionary bigot for rejecting it. 

Another point is that these new 
definitions are supposedly about 
inclusivity. They are created to allow 
trans feminine people who call 
themselves women to join the club, so 
to speak. But how many women get 
kicked out by these new definitions? 
Boudicca? Harriet Tubman? Maybe 
Rosa Luxemburg and Constance 
Markowitz. Definitely the suffragettes. 
And I will be going with them, if 
this becomes the ‘new normal’. In 
reality this is just the “same old, same 
old’ that we have been hearing for 
centuries. Some of us are not really 
women - in other words, we are not 
the right kind of women. Half the 
human race - the half that is currently 
happy to call themselves women - 
either get classified as subservient and 
subordinate, or are not really women at 
all, because we are not ‘doing woman 
right’. Just as familiar are the insults, 
bullying and sexualised threats that 
typify the abuse hurled at women who 
dare to disagree with the trans rights 
orthodoxy. 

The fact that the orthodoxy is 
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suggesting this, and uses the same old 
witch-hunt tactics, but is still hailed as 
a progressive movement on the side of 
the downtrodden, is incredible to me. 
But I do not think that a lot of people 
who support the movement have really 
grasped that it is saying this. Again, 
that is because of the very narrow 
focus on trans people - maybe 1% of 
the population who they believe are 
innately trans - with a ‘female’ gender 
identity in a man’s body or vice versa. 
But those new definitions of woman 
apply equally to all other women - 
those they call ‘cis’ women, who are 
supposed to have just the same female 
‘gender identity’, but are privileged to 
be born with female bodies as well. 

Some people might see a definition 
of women that centres on traditional 
norms - on passivity and submission 
- as positive. Personally, I think it is 
an insult - possibly a deliberate one - 
to very many women, both alive and 
dead. 


Patriarchy 


Women are not and never have been 
innately subordinate. We learn to be 
habitually subordinate, just as men 
learn to be habitually dominant. 
Dominant and submissive behaviours 
are strategies that all human beings can 
display. Which strategy you choose 
depends on the circumstances, how 
much there is to gain or lose, and on 
your chances of winning. Patriarchal 
societies rig the system in favour of 
men. So, of course, men act dominantly 
- the odds are in their favour to win. 

I am with Engels on the fact 
that women’s oppression - what he 
called the world historic defeat of the 
female sex - was a result of the shift 
to agriculture and the development 
of new technologies that created 
large amounts of property. Property 
became something that was owned not 
collectively, but individually, and men 
monopolised ownership, and insisted 
that they pass it on to their direct 
descendants. 

How does a man know who his 
direct descendants are? For a woman, 
it is easy: the people you gave birth 
to. For a man, it is very different. To 
be certain that the children you are 
raising - the ones you want to pass 
your property on to - are your own 
and not another man’s, you cannot rely 
on trust. You cannot rely on asking 
sweetly, or on promises. If women are 
allowed free agency over their own 
sexuality, they may well sleep with 
other men, not just sleep with you. So, 
if you are really serious, you need to 
control women to make sure you are 
the only man to have sex with the 
mother - or mothers - of the children 
who will inherit your wealth. Exerting 
that control requires some class-A 
bullying, which is what physical 
and sexual intimidation, harassment 
and assault are. And it helps to have 
some societal rules establishing the 
fact that you are in control, and laws 
that disenfranchise the people you are 
bullying, and for them to be brought up 
and educated into submission. 

This is the basis of the patriarchal 
oppression of women. I wrote more 
about this in the Weekly Worker in my 
article, ‘A world without gender’.t 
I argued that the fundamental 
characteristics of femininity (and by 
femininity I mean the behaviours 
that patriarchal societies promote and 
value in women) are the hallmarks 
of submissive behaviour in primates 
and many other animals: dropping or 
averting the gaze, making themselves 
small, moving out of the way, 
surrendering territory and resources. 
Animals make themselves large, take 
up space and monopolise resources 
when they are socially dominant 
- these behaviours map directly to 
‘masculinity’. As human society and 
culture developed under the new 
conditions brought on by agriculture 
and property ownership, — these 
behaviours became stylised into the 
familiar behaviours that are expected 


of men and women across patriarchal 
societies. 

In our movement, we seek to 
combat and redress inequalities in 
power relations. I believe that this is 
the heart of the left. Often, we focus 
on economics, because the unequal 
distribution of wealth - of capital - 
creates hierarchy: a class of social 
dominants who exploit and oppress 
the subordinate classes below them in 
the hierarchy. It is no coincidence that 
people in lower classes are expected to 
bow, to lower their heads, to drop their 
gaze in the presence of those above 
them in the social hierarchy - this is 
another example of a stylised display 
of primate submission. 

And we also stand in opposition 
to racism, which is yet another 
manifestation ofan extreme dominance 
hierarchy. We oppose its ideology and 
its methods. And, similarly, we should 
oppose with equal energy, equal 
commitment, equal strength, the social 
and dominance hierarchy of men over 
women that is inherent in patriarchal 
sexism. Defining women as innately 
submissive and subordinate is one of 
the methods of that oppressive system. 
And yet here it is turning up in what is 
supposedly a ‘liberation’ movement. I 
am having none of it. 


Defined by bodies? 


Trans rights orthodoxy also claims to 
stop women from being defined by 
our bodies. Of course, it depends what 
you mean by ‘being defined by our 
bodies’ in the first place. Personally, 
I would define the word ‘woman’ 
as ‘adult human female’. That does 
not mean that women ourselves as 
people, as human beings, are nothing 
but female. All it does - or all it needs 
to do - is create an understanding of 
which group of people, materially, we 
are talking about. 

But the notion of ‘woman’ as 
‘identity’ creates a difficulty in 
engaging with trans  ideologists, 
because it is virtually impossible 
to get them to take on board the 
understanding that we are not talking 
about an identity. To them an identity 
translates as, roughly speaking, a sense 
of self - what is important to someone 
about themselves, the central pillar of 
how they think about themselves. So if 
you say, ‘I am a woman, and woman 
means adult human female’, what they 
hear is: ‘I think of myself as a walking 
reproductive system; my reproductive 
body parts are the most important 
things about who I am’ - when in 
fact all you are doing is identifying 
yourself as someone who is female, 
which can be important in a number of 
circumstances, for material reasons. It 
does not mean that you think it is the 
most important thing about yourself, or 
the only thing that people should know 
about you. 

That is something of an aside, but, 
if it does nothing else, it demonstrates 
the difficulties in communicating on 
the issue, because to an extent we are 
talking different languages. 

Anyway, the whole point of the 
feminist movement in the 20th century 
- and, be in no doubt about it, despite 
many flaws, many disagreements, 
many setbacks, it did make major 
changes to many women’s lives that we 
still benefit from today - was not that 
women were not a reproductive class, 
but that the fact of belonging to that 
reproductive class must no longer be 
allowed to limit women to traditional, 
home-based and subservient roles. 
That is what is meant by saying that 
women should not be defined by our 
bodies - there is much more to us as 
human beings than our reproductive 
capacities. 


Vacant space 

The redefinition of the word 
‘woman’ leaves vacant the space that 
it previously occupied. And because 
that vacancy needs to be filled - 
because sometimes we do need to 
talk about people who have female 


bodies, as a group - new words are 
being substituted to take its place. 
Here are a few examples: 
™ “Last year, YouGov asked 538 
menstruators about their experiences 
of period pain in the workplace” - 
The Guardian October 25 2018. 
@ “Cervical screening (or the smear 
test) is relevant for everyone aged 25- 
64 with a cervix” - Cancer Research 
UK, June 2018. 
M@ “Fact: Not all women have 
periods. Also a fact: not all people 
with periods are women. Let’s 
celebrate the diversity of all people 
who bleed!” - Tampax, 2020. 
™@ “Often the focus of support and 
comfort is on the birthing parent, 
which can leave partners or non- 
birthing parents feeling isolated 
and alone” - Sands UK (stillbirth 
charity). 
™@ “Black birthing bodies need - 
and deserve - radical solutions, not 
just sympathy”. From an article by 
journalist Kimberly Seals Allers.* 
Menstruators. People with a 
cervix. People who bleed. Birthing 
parents. Black birthing bodies. And 
these are not one-offs from some 
weird corner of the internet. They 
are examples from mainstream 
organisations and publications, or 
specialist women’s health services. 
Since the people who menstruate, 
who have cervixes, who give birth, 
have not changed - it is the same 
people doing it, whatever you call 
them - I fail to see how this means 
that we are no longer being defined 
by reproductive function. Quite the 


opposite. 
These clumsy new constructions 
have been invented supposedly 


in the name of trans inclusivity. 
Well, to be honest, I do not think 
you become more inclusive by not 
including the name of the majority 
group you are addressing, or coming 
up with multiple constructions to 
talk to the same people, when those 
constructions are going to be difficult 
to understand for anyone without 
a medical degree, or with learning 
difficulties, or whose first language 
is not English. 

As for “black birthing bodies”, 
you have to wonder who came 
up with this one. Do they have the 
slightest trace of an education in 
the history of slavery, and the fact 
that black women were abused 
and exploited for centuries as 
broodstock? They were literally used 
as “black birthing bodies”. I cannot 
believe that this is being promoted in 
the name of ‘inclusivity’ and that so 
many people buy into it. 

How we talk about women affects 
what we think about women, so I 
really do not think that changing 
the language to explicitly reference 
people by their sex organs or their 
bodily functions does anything to 
move the focus away from defining 
us by our bodies - instead it shifts 
the focus away from the entirety of 
a human being, a whole person, to 
a collection of parts and functions 
through which we are addressed. 
This is not progress. This is far more 
similar to the rightwing view that the 
central role of women is as breeding 
stock. And it is much more like 
the degrading language that male 
supremacists and incels use to talk 
about women. 


Conclusion 

It seems that social conservatism 
and trans rights orthodoxy think 
about women in the same way - the 
only exception being that a small 
proportion of people born male 
identify as women; or vice versa. 
They both hold the view that men and 
women are fundamentally different in 
nature; it is just that trans orthodoxy 
says that sometimes a woman’s nature 
(or ‘gender identity’) is born in a man’s 
body. Woman’s nature is, according to 
them, passive and submissive. 


I disagree. While we have 


clear physical and_ physiological 
differences, men and women do not 
otherwise have essentially different 
natures. Being submissive is not an 
identity. If women are or appear to 
be submissive, it is because we are 
trained into it, forced into it, coerced 
into it by violence and the constant 
threat of violence - not from all men, 
but from too many men. 

No-one is born in the wrong 
body. There is something seriously 
wrong in an ideology that relies 
so heavily on making a distinction 
between the body and the mind: it is 
the worst kind of western dualism. 
(I remember Chris Knight from the 
Radical Anthropology Group saying 
that when it is just about the mind, it is 
always patriarchal.) Trans orthodoxy 
tells us that some minds (or brains) are 
‘born in the wrong body’ - but we are 
not born in bodies at all. We are born 
as bodies. 

It is not the body that is wrong - it is 
the society that insists that you act and 
dress in certain ways as a consequence 
of the type of body that you have. This 
is where women should have a natural 
alliance with trans feminine people. 
And it should be possible. Together, 
we could oppose the reinforcement 
and intensification of the sexist 
dominance hierarchy, which, be in no 
doubt, is gaining strength globally. I 
am not just talking about places like 
Afghanistan, but about the increasing 
abuse, exploitation and _ violence 
against women in sex trafficking, in 
the porn industry, in the surrogacy 
industry - and in the worrying rise 
of explicitly male supremacist 
movements in the west. 

We could work together. But 
instead trans rights orthodoxy does 
not just make the same arguments 
about women as the patriarchy: 
it uses the same methods too - 
silencing, shaming and sexualised 
intimidation. It accuses us of sham 
outrage and fake anger, and dismisses 
women’s entirely reasonable fears. 
One of the most potent methods of 
enforcing male dominance is for 
men to use their male bodies as 
threats to humiliate and assault us 
- but trans orthodoxy characterises 
women as hysterical pearl-clutchers 
when we collectively say no to nude 
male bodies in women’s changing 
rooms. 

Unlike traditional conservatism, 
trans orthodoxy does support and 
celebrate gender nonconformity 
in a small minority. But for the 
majority of us the story is unchanged 
- women are told that we are an 
innately submissive class, born to 
service men. If you are promoting 
trans rights orthodoxy - arguing that 
most female people are ‘cis’, and 
that being a woman is about having 
feminine feelings of submissiveness 
- you are buying liberty for only a 
few, while slapping chains on the 
rest of us @ 


Notes 


1. Anyone familiar with this debate will 
recognise these phrases, and others, word 
for word. It is worth reading what George 
Orwell had to say about the role of ready- 
made phrases in totalitarian thought and I 
would recommend his essay Politics and the 
English language on that subject: libcom. 
org/files/Politics and the English Language - 
George Orwell.pdf. 

2. Actually, a lot of the time, it is not being 
defined at all. So often, when a transgender 
rights activist is asked what the word 
“woman’ means - when you beg for a 
definition that will show they have some 
understanding of what they are talking 
about - there is either no answer at all or a 
non-definition - ‘A woman is anyone who 
says they’re a woman’ - which is circular, 
and therefore not a definition. This is a 
demonstration of just how dysfunctional the 
whole ideology is: it cannot even tell you 
what it is trying to convey with the basic 
words that it is using. 

3. quod. lib.umich.edu/cgi/t/text/ 
idx/e/ergo/12405314.0005.027/- 
-toward-an-account-of-gender- 
identity?rgn=main;view=fulltext. 

4. January 14 2021: weeklyworker.co.uk/ 
worker/1330/a-world-without-gender. 

5. www. yahoo.com/lifestyle/black-maternal- 
mortality-crisis-deserves-192832898.html. 


What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
® Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


@ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 


That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Irrationality 
seems to be 


on the rise 
and rise 





Dealing with anti-vaxxers 


Invading BBC, ITN and Google. Paul Demarty examines vaccine madness and the limits 


vaccine crowd. 

Protests are getting steadily more 
raucous, in this country and elsewhere. 
Back in August, a gang of these unusual 
suspects - including, inevitably, Piers 
Corbyn - attempted to storm BBC 
headquarters, but managed to get the 
wrong building (nobody seemed to 
have told them that Television Centre 
was no longer Auntie’s home). Some 
have also picketed Google’s campus in 
Kings Cross, to object to the tech giant’s 
censorship of anti-vax propaganda; 
and the headquarters of the Medicines 
and Healthcare products Regulatory 
Agency (MHRA), which approved the 
various Covid-19 vaccines for use in 
this country. 

Meanwhile, in the other London 
- the one in Ontario - Canadian 
premier Justin Trudeau had _ gravel 
thrown at him by a local anti-vax 
crowd. And in the United States the 
vaccination question has become 
one more combustible element in 
the great dumpster fire of its culture 
war. The more hysterically the liberal 
mainstream denounces the vaccine- 
hesitant, the more suspicious the latter 
get - whether of unadvertised side 
effects or of Bill Gates’s mind-control 
chips. Having given up on persuasion, 
the liberals are increasingly vulnerable 
to ‘fake news’ cycles of their own 
(including a recent, widely-promoted 
tall tale of Oklahoma hospitals being 
overrun with cases of backwoods types 
blinded by ivermectin overdoses). 

The intensity of the struggle is hardly 
any great mystery. Covid vaccines 
have gone from being (in the anti- 
vaxxer worldview) a looming threat to 
a very real one, and patience is running 
out on the part of official society 
with those who are non-compliant. 
Now vaccines are being offered to 
minors, there is the additional frisson 
of ‘think of the children’ to reckon 
with. Though Sajid Javid has retreated 
on the question of vaccine passports, 
there are nonetheless key frontline jobs 
where vaccination is mandatory, and 
so the sense of a tightening noose. In 
the States, Joe Biden has decided to 
mandate vaccinations for all federal 
employees (admittedly through a ruse 
that, in theory, offers the alternative 
of an intensified regime of infection 
tests). 


History 


It would seem to be a case of 
irationalism not exactly triumphant, 
but having a significant impact on 
the fight against a dangerous disease. 
At this point, there are simply no 
compelling scientific reasons to 
refuse a vaccine dose: merely the fear, 
uncertainty and doubt from the usual 
suspects. Yet we should not leave 
it there - and a look at the longer- 
term history of vaccine hesitancy is 
illuminating here. 

The first vaccines to be discovered 
were, essentially, weaker relatives 
of serious diseases. The word 
itself comes from Edward Jenner’s 
discovery that infection with the mild 
cowpox virus offered protection from 
the far more serious smallpox disease 
(‘vaccine’ comes from the Latin word, 
vaccinus, ‘relating to a cow’). There 


I has been a busy time for the anti- 





were, at the time, rather odd arguments 
against vaccination - that diseases 
were a punishment from god for sin, 
and therefore that prevention was a 
rebuke to the divine. At the same time, 
there were pretty mundane reasons for 
worries. Inoculation was not as safe as 
a modern vaccine shot. When Jenner 
was plying his trade, the human race 
had not yet discovered disinfectant; 
indeed, inoculations long predated any 
real understanding of the mechanisms 
of infection (the germ theory was 
not pioneered until later in the 19th 
century). 

Such practical objections were dealt 
with over time; so vaccine hesitancy 
became proportionally more kooky 
in its inspiration. Attempts in Britain 
to legally enforce vaccination in the 
late 19th century led to riots, however; 
and the general tenor of state initiatives 
since then has been to leave vaccine 
sceptics to their own devices, while 
very insistently making vaccination 
against common childhood diseases 
the default option for the vast majority. 
This approach has, generally, been 
a great success, culminating in the 
elimination of Jenner’s old foe, 
smallpox. 

The recent revival in anti-vax 
sentiment, it should be noted, stems 
to a great extent from a catastrophic 
failure of the scientific establishment 
- eg, the publication in 1998 by The 
Lancet of a fraudulent study linking 
the combined measles, mumps and 
rubella (MMR) vaccine to autism. 
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This most august medical research 
journal was cheerfully taken for a ride 
by Andrew Wakefield, a doctor and 
researcher, despite apparent conflicts 
of interest on his part. At length, the 
hypothesis of Wakefield et al of a link 
between inflammatory bowel disease, 
autism and MMR was debunked; but 
not before gaining wide traction in 
society. For the first time in decades, 
serious measles outbreaks took 
place in Britain; Tony Blair refused 
to say whether his infant son would 
receive the triple jab. At the end of 
it all, Wakefield was disgraced, but 
he had given the anti-vaxxers - if 
youll forgive me - a shot in the arm. 
He emigrated to the US, where he 
continues his malignant activities to 
this day. 

Those who actually bother to ask 
vaccine-hesitant Americans what their 
objections are tend to find practical 
worries predominant. These things 
were forced through too quickly, they 
say: it is too soon to know what the 
effects might be; the mRNA vaccines 
are an unproven new technology; 
and so forth. We then find the more 
‘serious’ moral objections - that, 
for example, some vaccines were 
developed using material from aborted 
foetuses. Finally, we find the truly 
heteroclite conspiracy theories about 
mass poisonings, microchips and so 
forth. 

Even the latter have their grain of 
truth, however. Something grim hangs 
over the whole discussion, especially 
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in the US, in that the bourgeois 
establishment is in the midst of a 
crisis of legitimation. That certainly 
extends to the medical profession and 
pharmaceutical industry - it is surely 
only necessary to mention the opioid 
addiction crisis, wherein manifest 
corruption between politicians, doctors 
and big pharma unspooled into a public 
health disaster. Some have noted the 
fact - rather embarrassing to the liberal 
types most likely to take a ‘hawkish’ 
line on vaccine mandates - that among 
those groups _ disproportionately 
hesitant are African-Americans. It is 
not clear why that is, but one possible 
explanation is the history of abuses 
black Americans have suffered at 
the hands of medical science - most 
notoriously the Tuskegee experiments, 
wherein hundreds of black men 
were denied treatment for syphilis so 
researchers could observe the course 
of the disease. 


Age of suspicion 
Itis, in the end, not the fact that vaccine 
hesitancy is scientifically baseless, but 
that it is socially plausible, that leaves 
liberal opinion with no recourse other 
than anathematisation and demands 
for repression in dealing with it. 
Effective public health campaigns 
of this sort rely on consent; and, so 
far as refuseniks were limited to a 
few thousand Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
New Age alternative medicine nuts 
and suchlike, they were hardly a 
serious thread to herd immunity to 


of coercive action 


measles and whatnot. Wakefield will 
be remembered as a scoundrel and 
a charlatan, but he could hardly have 
had the impact he did if ours was not, 
already even then, an age of suspicion. 
All the more so in the United States, 
which - during the period between 
Wakefield’s first papers linking 
vaccines to bowel disease and the 
Lancet study - gave us Timothy 
MeVeigh, the X files, countless UFO 
sightings, the first in the wildly- 
popular Left behind series of Book of 
Revelation-themed thrillers, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

It is important to state that legal 
enforcement in the cause of wider 
public health is not wrong in principle. 
Measures are taken against people 
who drive on the wrong side of the 
road, or who read a load of ‘sovereign 
citizen’ hogwash on the internet and 
refuse to pay their taxes. In the case 
of abstention from the fight against a 
deadly pandemic, the consequences 
are far more serious; in no wise should 
coercion be, so to speak, off the table, 
and nor should the foolish bourgeois 
prejudice that parents should decide in 
the stead of their children be taken for 
granted. The question is not whether 
it is just, but if it is wise - is it likely 
to work? The trouble with coercion is 
that somebody has to do the coercing - 
and, while the consent of the coerced is 
hardly required, the consent of others 
certainly is. We have mentioned the 
case of riots against vaccine mandates 
in late 19th century Britain, which 
effectively succeeded in overturning 
the law; but the same principle was 
at work, in a rather more noble way, 
when Yankee abolitionists in the north- 
east resisted the incursions of southern 
slave-catchers in the 1850s. 

In that respect some scepticism is in 
order. The question is not really posed 
in this country, since the governmentis, 
at this point, disinclined to do anything 
more than hope that, this time, it really 
is - a booster shot here and there 
notwithstanding - back to ‘business 
as usual’. In the States, the divisions 
are far too deep; and so far as they do 
map onto liberal/far-right culture war 
politics, disputes over the vaccine must 
take on a mutually reinforcing, ultra- 
hostile character. Federal mandates 
will confront the federalism of the 
constitution and the possibilities for 
Republican obstruction in red states. 

In this matter, as in so many 
others, escape from the pathological 
antinomies of bourgeois politics is an 
urgent matter for the left @ 
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